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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS AND AFTER. 


HE victory of the combined parties of the Left in the French 
General Election was “ first of all, a vigorous protest of the 
working classes of the country against the parades, provo- 
cative speeches and violence of word and deed of certain plagiarists 
of Fascism, which the French refuse to admit, as an article of 
foreign manufacture.”’* Thus M. Daladier, former Premier and 
leader of the Radical-Socialist party, until the Election the strongest 
party in the Chamber. 

The change in the composition of the Chamber was actually 
not a very marked one, but it had the effect of shifting the balance 
sufficiently over to the Left to make it possible—for the first time— 
for the Socialists to form a Government. They now form the 
largest party in Parliament, with 146 seats, and, with the other 
parties of the Left, with which they combine to form the Rassem- 
blement Populaire, bold 381 seats out of a total of 618. The 
Centre are now represented by only 115 seats, as against 164 in 
the old Chamber, so that the fact that the Right have increased 
their seats (122, as compared with 105 before) has no effect on 
the position of the Left in being independent of Centre support. 

To understand the origins of the movement which made this 
unprecedented unity of the Left possible, one must go back to 
the summer of 1935. The Front Commun, the pact between the 
Socialists and Communists representing the unity of the proletariat, 
was then already in existence, and should not be confused with 
the much broader Rassemblement Populaire formed on July 14 
of last year. This was the conception of an organization called 
the Comité de Vigilance des Intellectuels Anti-Fascistes, of which 
the moving spirits were Professor Rivet, M. Alain, the philosopher, 
and M. Langevin. Prompted by alarm at the nature of certain 
Fascist demonstrations by the Croix de Feu and Solidarité 
Francaise in the early part of last summer, the Comité de Vigilance 
proposed an anti-Fascist front for election purposes, and enlisted 
the support of the most prominent organizations of the Left, 
namely, the Ligue de Droits de l’'Homme, the Mouvement Amsterdam 
Pleyel, the various republican organizations of the Anciens 
Combattants, the Confédération Générale du Travail and the four 
main political parties of the Left, the Communists, the Socialists, 
M. Paul-Boncour’s Socialist Union, and the Radical-Socialist 
Party. It was the unity so constituted, and faithfully preserved 
in face of the Fascist menace, which won the elections. 

The fear of Fascism was at no time more obvious than in the 
week between the first and second voting, and in the results of 
the second ballot. The first ballot, that of April 26, showed vast 
Communist gains throughout the country. The Communist vote 





) Vide Daily Telegraph of May 18. 
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was practically doubled. The French petite bourgeoisie hy 
always been afraid of Communism, and prophets in all countri« 
foresaw a frightened swing-back towards the Right in the secong 
ballot. Indeed, so certain were many Frenchmen that this woul 
happen that in certain constituencies members of the Croix 4 
Feu organization are known to have voted Communist in orde 
to bring about the expected reaction. But such prophets mak 
two miscalculations: first, they underestimated the determina. 
tion of the voters to vote Left and anti-Fascist, which transcende) 
all fear of Communism; and secondly, they did not allow {fo 
the unity of the Rassemblement Populaire, as a result of which 
minority Left Wing candidates loyally preserved their pre-election 
pledges to stand down, at the second ballot, in favour of which. 
ever Left Wing candidate had headed the first poll. The scrupulous 
observation of this pledge, even at the risk of enormously jn. 
creasing the number of Communist seats in the Chamber, was 
unforeseen and unprecedented. 

But if anti-Fascism accounts for the swing to the Left, it does 
not account for the remarkable and unexpected Communist gains. 
The reason for these is harder to analyse, but in doing so it must 
first be realized that the election was fought on internal issues, 
with questions of foreign policy very much in the background, in 
spite of the shadow cast over the outlook of every Frenchman— 
Right and Left alike—by the events of March 7. 

In the estimate of an observer in Paris, the chief reason for the 
swing towards extremism was a protest against things as they had 
been under the previous Radical majority, which had sought 
support to its Right rather than to its Left, and had (in spite of 
a Left majority in the Chamber) resulted in the premiership of 
such men as M. Doumergue and M. Laval. A major cause of 
discontent was the failure of the deflationist policy as embodied 
in the so-called decrets de misére of M. Laval. The open expres 
sion of this policy took the form of lower wages, cuts in salaries 
and pensions and enforced reductions in the interest on Goverr- 
ment securities—the policy of the Bank of France, in fact, based 
on a conviction of the urgent necessity of balancing the Budget. 
Had this policy brought about the objects aimed at, the French 
people might well have put up with the hardships involved ; but 
it led to growing unemployment, and since there were no signs 
of recovery in the prices of agricultural products—a consideration 
which would have, and still will, weigh more than any other with 
the majority of the French electorate—it was adjudged to have 
failed, with the result that the electors “ repudiated the policy 
of restriction in a world of abundance.” 

The second reason for the Communist vote can undoubtedly 
be ascribed to the policy of the Communists themselves. The 
old fear of them has dwindled now that they stand (since Feb- 
ruary 6, 1934) for anti-Fascism, (since the entry of Russia into 
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the League) for the League of Nations, and, (since the Laval- 
Stalin talks in Moscow) for national defence. Their very electoral 
slogan: ‘“ Pour une France libre, forte et heureuse,’’* spelt a safe 
measure of patriotism, and their advocacy of national organiza- 
tion, even down to the level of sport, was sufficient to take the 
wind out of many anti-Communist sails. In short, the failure 
of the deflationist policy and the moderation of the Communist 
members of the Rassemblement Populaire may well have accounted 
for at least three of the three and a half million votes cast for 


Socialist and Communist candidates. 


II 


Apart from the two negative motives of anti-Fascism and 
of antagonism to the economic policy of the past two years, there 
is little evidence that the electorate had any positive ideas as to 
policy, either at home or abroad. During the election campaign 
not one of the parties gave a really clear lead on economic or on 
peace problems, and the programme of the Rassemblement, drawn 
up and published early in January, consisted only of a rather 
vague outline of socialistic aims at home—it had to be wide 
enough to be acceptable to both Radicals and Communists?— 
the strongest link being in the realm of foreign policy—the belief 


) in League principles and loyalty to the idea of collective security.’ 


In home affairs, the chief bond between the parties in the 
Front, apart from their dread of Fascism was distrust of the financiers 
and the commercial and industrial magnates. The Bank of 
France, in particular, comes in for a great deal of adverse criticism 
as the embodiment, in the eyes of the small man, of all the powers, 
financial and economic, which he feels are used to exploit him. 
The “ deux cent familles’’ are, it is complained, the real rulers of 
the country, since they decide the policy of the Bank and the Bank 
dictates the economic and financial policy of the Government. 
This group of people has come to be identified with the 200 largest 
shareholders of the Bank, who alone form the General Council 
of that institution. The Directors—known as_ Regents— 
number 15, and of these, 12 are appointed by the Council, and 
3 by the Government (the Governor and two Deputy-Governors). 
The smaller shareholders feel helpless in the face of this system, 
by which a group of rich stockholders keep matters in their own 
hands, and one of the main objects of all the parties of the Left 





(1) To this the Croix de Feu slogan ‘‘ Pour le peuple et par le peuple ”’ presents 
rather a paradoxical contrast. 

(2) The result was that there was nothing to frighten investors, no capital levy 
ind no wide system of nationalization. Its sponsors declared that those who 
‘ought it most passionately had undoubtedly never read it. 

(3) The choice between the League and Italy was not, however, made a main 
issue, so that the electors were not conscious of casting a vote for or against the 
League. 
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is to clip its wings. The Bank, on its side, is determined to resig 
all attempts to nationalize it, and is offering to give every shar. 
holder a vote in the election of the Regency Council. 

As has already been stated the foreign policy programmes oj 
the parties played an unimportant part in influencing the ballot: 
moreover, there were divisions within all parties upon the issye 
But broadly speaking it may be said that the Right was oppose 
to sanctions, favoured the Stresa front and was against the Franco. 
Soviet Pact, while the Rassemblement Populaire advocated collective 
security through the League of Nations, the definition of aggre: 
sion, the application “‘ automatique et solidaire’’ of sanctions 
as a preventive in all future disputes, and the repudiation o 
secret diplomacy. 


III 


M. Blum is not yet in power, for the mandate of the olj 
Chamber does not expire until May 31 next, and it is therefore 
early to forecast his prospects. But it is safe to state that since 
his own party, the Socialists, have not a clear majority, his ability 
to maintain his Ministry depends upon whether he will succeed 
in holding the balance between the Communists and his Radical 
supporters, 82 to Left of him and 116 to Right respectively 
His task will not be easy, for the Radical Party includes many 
Deputies who certainly would not vote for the more socialistic 
of the measures set out in the programme of the Rassemblemeni 
Populaire; indeed, twenty of them have already announced 
their intention of voting against a Blum Government. But the 
bulk of the Radicals would appear to be likely to be loyal, for 
the future of their party is doomed if the defeat of a Socialist 
Government can be laid at their door; they cannot afford to 
promote its fall, and their leaders have already voted unanimously 
for participation in the Government. The greatest danger would 
therefore, appear to come from the Communists, who hav 
refused to participate, on the ground that their presence in the 
Cabinet would give the Right an excuse for wrecking tactics 
but it is not unlikely that they are really actuated very largely 
by the fear of losing influence in the country by being in office 
and failing to carry out their pledges. On their support, or at 
least on their benevolent abstention, M. Blum is, however, forced 
to depend. 

Few new Cabinets can ever have been faced with a worse 
legacy than that which faces the Socialist leader on June 1 next. 
As regards home policy, it is hard to see how he can implement 
his election slogan of ‘‘ no devaluation and no deflation.”’ His 
assurances with regard to the former, given, it may be noted, 
before his entry into power, but which stopped the wholesale 





* faire 


(1) As the Front Populaire programme puts it, the Left intends to 
de la banque de France, aujourd’hui banque privée, la Banque de la France.” 
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fight from the franc in the second week in May, have temporarily 
reassured the financiers. But whether this financial orthodoxy 
is temporary or permanent only time will show. — If temporary, 
ie., if the Socialists were forced to envisage either devaluation or 
currency restrictions,? the country would hold them responsible 
for the sins of all Administrations since the devaluation of the 
franc. If permanent, it would seem that M. Blum will be hard 
put to it to avoid another spell of deflation, in which case he can 
hardly fail to revive memories of past discontents, particularly 
among millions of his supporters who, basing their hopes on his 
previous condemnations of deflation, look to him to restore the 
Laval “ cuts”’ in official salaries, wages and pensions. He would 
seem doomed to apply one of the policies of which he has so far 
been the opponent, and to court the consequent recriminations. 
In the matter of foreign policy, he is in a similarly awkward 
position. The leader of the party which has all along favoured 
sanctions, he is now called to power at the very moment when 
the world is acknowledging that they have failed, and ironically 
enough, he may even be the Minister responsible for bringing 
about their removal. Further he, who has constantly and faith- 
fully advocated disarmament, is faced with the problem of dealing 
with Germany’s re-occupation of the Rhineland, which means 
that, now that the elections are over and the anti-Fascists safely 
in power, the question of national defence is uppermost in every 
French mind, and any suggestion of carrying out the disarmament 
programme to which he is personally attached would court 


political defeat. 
H. L. 
E. M. 





(1) E.g., the proposal, advocated amongst others by M. Germain Martin, for 
‘the separation of the franc into two categories, a gold franc for internal use and 
a franc detached from gold and maintained at a suitable value by an equalization 
fund for use in foreign transactions.”” See The Times, May 19, 1930. 
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SANCTIONS AND ITALIAN TRADE. 


HE Emperor of Abyssinia -has renounced the direction 9 

| affairs and left his country. The Italians have occupied 

Addis Ababa, “ annexed ’’ Abyssinia, and declared the war 

at anend. All this the sanctions imposed by the League have failed 

to prevent, but they have nevertheless had their effect, and it js 
interesting to estimate precisely the extent of this. 

The present sanctions originated from five “ Proposals ”’ put 
forward by the League Co-ordination Committee made up of 
representatives of 49 countries. Of these Proposals, it was agreed 
that the embargo on the export of arms and the prohibition oj 
loans and credits to Italy should be enforced on or before October 31, 
1935. The boycott of Italian goods and the prohibition of the 
export to Italy of certain goods (transport animals, rubber, and 
various metals) were to apply as from November 18, 1935. The 
fifth Proposal was that the Governments concerned should mutually 
‘‘ assist in the organization of the international marketing of goods 
to offset the loss of Italian markets.’’? 

The possible effects of the first two sanctions were always 
limited. Italy can herself manufacture armaments provided that 
she can import the materials required, and in any case many States, 
including Great Britain, had already imposed an embargo on the 
export of arms to both parties some months before the war actually 
started. The financial sanctions had also been forestalled, though 
unofficially. The economic and financial position of Italy was 
already regarded with such misgiving that she would certainly have 
been unable to raise new loans abroad; and in August, 1935 
British, French, and American banks all decided to cut down to 
a minimum their existing credits to Italian banks. Nevertheless 
there is some evidence that the fact that even short-term com- 
mercial credits are prohibited has caused Italy considerable in- 
convenience, for instance, in purchasing oil from Rumania. 

But undoubtedly the really important sanctions were those 
which interrupted Italy’s trade. For Italy is exceptionally de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies of industrial raw materials, notably 
coal, oil, iron, cotton, and rubber.? And though she was only 
directly cut off from supplies of the few materials controlled by 
the sanctionist countries, it was calculated that the boycott of 

all Italian goods would so curtail Italy’s supplies of gold and 
foreign exchange as to provide a very effective indirect check to 
her imports. 

It is not possible to judge how far this has been the case from 
Italian statistics, for, by a Decree of October 28, 1935, the Italian 





(1) The five Proposals, their possible effects and their limitations were dis- 
cussed in an earlier article, ‘‘ Sanctions in Operation,’’ Bulletin, of November 23 
1935. 

(2) See The Economic and Financial Position of Italy, Information Department 
Paper No. 15, September, 1935. 
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Government suspended the publication of facts and documents 
reflecting the economic and financial position of the State. By 
the League Secretariat has collected statistics of trade with Italy 
in merchandize and precious metals from the returns of practically 
every other country in the world. , 

These statistics, which are summarized in the table on page 
show a very striking fall in Italian trade. The fall would be stij 
more striking were it not that the totals include trade with nop. 
sanctionist as well as with sanctionist countries. The fact tha 
goods already paid for were excluded from the embargo prevented 
the effect of sanctions from becoming immediately apparent, but 
by the early months of this year imports of merchandize fron 
Italy into sanctionist countries had come virtually to a standstil), 
whilst exports to Italy, at least from Great Britain, had also largely 
disappeared, thanks to Italian ‘‘ counter-sanctions.” ' 

The most unexpected feature of the table, however, is that, 
despite the boycott of Italy’s goods, her imports have fallen stil 
more than her exports, so that from November until February 
the trade balance was actually less adverse than a year ago. This 
result was certainly not anticipated when sanctions were imposed. 

This point was emphasized by the Italian Minister of France 
in his speech on the Budget Estimates, when he gave figures 
comparing the adverse trade balances for the sanctionist months 
with those of a year ago.’ Incidentally, the fact that the Italian 
statistics do not show a decrease in the adverse balance until 
February is an indication of the limitations of the League's 
survey. 


ITALIAN BALANCE OF TRADE 
(In million lire). 
1934 1935 
December .... wi —232 — 302 
1935 1936 


January... Sates —244 — 289 
February _.... laa —237 —II2 


March vii wii —277 —149 


The significance of this change can, however, easily be exagger- 
ated. For a decrease in a country’s adverse balance of trade is 
of no value unless that country’s exports of gold are thereby 
reduced ; and the last column in the League table shows that 
Italy’s net exports of gold have been far larger than her surplus 
of: imports from the countries covered by the League’s survey. 
Itcmight seem that in consequence the Bank of Italy’s official 
reserves must have fallen well below the 4,300,000,000 lire 
(£70,000,000) at which they stood when the Bank’s last return 
was published. On the other hand the Bank has benefited by 


(1) The Times, May 20, 1936. 
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the mobilization of foreign securities, wedding-rings and other 
gold and silver articles; and two or three months ago it was 
reliably estimated that if these resources were added to the official 
reserves, the total of gold and foreign exchange available might 
amount to as much as £140,000,000." 

Proposal Number Five, for mutual assistance, has had two 
practical results. The country hit hardest by the imposition of 
sanctions was Yugoslavia, 21 per cent. of whose exports went 
to Italy in 1934. Consequently Great Britain has provided 
special facilities for the import of dead poultry, eggs, and bacon 
from Yugoslavia to the value of about £550,000,’ while Czechoslo- 
vakia has made trade concessions to her worth about {£280,000.* 
Apart from Yugoslavia, the British Government have received 
applications for compensation from six other countries. Of these 
applications, three have been refused, and three were still under 
consideration on May 6.° 


This summary of the effects of the Five Proposals indicates 
the background against which the League Council will have to 
consider its future policy regarding sanctions when it meets on 
June 16. The decision of the Council must, of course, depend 
primarily on political and moral considerations. But there are 
certain concrete facts which may also affect it. 

In the first place, even if it is decided to continue the applica- 
tion of sanctions, it is quite clear that not all the countries involved 
will do so. For example, so long ago as April 4 the Foreign 
Minister of Ecuador, which is a Member of the League Council, 
informed the Italian Minister at Quito that in view of the negotia- 
tions for a peace settlement which were at that time proceeding, 
Ecuador did not intend to continue the application of sanctions.° 
Egypt has also lifted the embargo on certain goods imported from 
Italy ;? but Egypt is not a Member of the League. 

A second point is that even if sanctions were raised now it 
would not be possible to restore Italy’s trading relationships to 

(1) “ Italy Under Sanctions,” Manchester Guardian, February 28, 1936. : 

(2) For a table showing the relative importance of its Italian trade to every 
other country, see ‘‘ Sanctions in Operation,” Bulletin, November 23, 1935. 

(3) This provoked a protest from the Hungarian Government, on the ground 
that the British concessions to Yugoslavia exclusively represented an infringe- 
ment of the most-favoured-nation clause. There have also been complaints in 
this country that, despite this compensation, Yugoslavia has been affording special 
facilities for the import of German goods. But it may be noted that Yugoslavia 
has, at least hitherto, had a heavily unfavourable balance of trade with Great 
Britain, whereas she has developed an export surplus with Germany, and sees 
no prospect of recovering her {2,000,000 worth of frozen German credits except 
in the form of goods. 

(4) The Times, March 12, 1936. 

(5) Lord Templemore, replying for the Government in the House of Lords. 
Hansard, May 6, 1935, col. 832. 

(6) Full text in Journal des Nations, April 9, 1936. 

(7) New York Times, April 17, 1936. 
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their status quo ante. Certain changes provoked by the impositig, 
of sanctions will undoubtedly prove permanent. 

Thirdly, the adverse effects of sanctions on the sanctioniy 
countries have been exaggerated. For instance, it is true tha 
until even a year ago Italy provided the second largest expor 
market for British coal, and that now this market has been log 
to Germany and Poland. But that change occurred even befor 
sanctions were imposed. In fact, “‘it is not possible to give any 
reliable estimate of the cost of sanctions to the United Kingdon, 
since our export trade to Italy had greatly declined before th: 
application of sanctions, and would undoubtedly have gone 
to decline owing to the progressively increasing difficulty of getting 
payment for our exports through exchange restrictions and financial 
stringency in Italy. . . . Moreover, it has to be remembered that 
the prohibition of imports from Italy into other countries wil 
to some extent have stimulated a demand for competing United 
Kingdom products.’’! 

» Sk. 





( 1) Lord Templemore, in the House of Lords. Hansard, May 6, 1936, col. 833- 
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CHRONOLOGY. 






POsition 






ctionis eg Abyssimia. ; ;, ‘ 
ms May 6th.—Marshal Badoglio appointed Signor Bottai, the Governor 
le that BP; Rome, to be Civil Governor of Addis Ababa. The policing of the 


town was organized and order restored, the natives being disarmed. 

Dr. Melly, of the British Red Cross unit, died of wounds received 
during the rioting. 

Italian forces occupied Jijiga. 

Italian engineers proceeded to the railway headquarters in Addis 
Ababa and formally requisitioned the line. The whole line was to be 
guarded by Italian troops as far as the frontier of French Somaliland. 

The submission was reported of many chiefs of the Ogaden. 

The Diplomatic Missions in Addis Ababa were informed by the 
Italian Command that they might remain for the present, and that 
if they wished to watch over the interests of the foreigners entrusted 
to their protection they should get into touch with the Italian 
authorities. The latter, on their side, gave a guarantee of protection. 

May 7th—In a proclamation to the people of Shoa, Marshal 
Badoglio stated that he had come to bring peace and justice to their 
territory, and warned them that all found guilty of attempts against 
the safety of the army, or the lives or property of citizens, would be 
tried by Military Court. 

Major Bottai was installed as Governor of Addis Ababa. The 
submission of Ras Seyyum was reported. 

Serious disorders occurred at Harar, and the British Consul 
co-operated with the Ethiopian Governor in keeping order and 
protecting foreigners. 

May 8th.—The Italians occupied Harar. Among local chieftains 
otiering submission to the Italians in the capital was Ras Hailu, the 
ruler of Gojjam. 

Pamphlets in Amharic were dropped over Addis Ababa and the 
neighbouring countryside stating that all arms should be delivered 
up, under pain of drastic action. 

May 9th.—General Graziani’s forces entered Diredawa. 

May 1oth.—Business was reported to be restarting in the capital 
and the Italians were well received by most of the inhabitants. 

The Civil Governor of Addis Ababa visited the foreign Legations 
and informed them of the occupation of the whole of the country. He 
told them that until their Governments made other arrangements 
they should consider themselves welcome guests of the Italian 
Government. 

The number of people killed during the rioting which followed 
the Emperor’s departure was stated to be 600. 

Statement by the Emperor to the press at Jerusalem. (See 
Palestine). 

May 11th.—Italian headquarters announced that the whole of 
the country down to the 12th parallel, from French Somaliland 
to the Sudan frontier, had been occupied. Troops were also moving 
south of Lake Tana and west of Dessie. 

_ May 12th.—Wehib Pasha, the Turkish military adviser to Ras 
Nasibu, was reported to have informed the press that Abyssinia had 
been defeated, not by gas and bombs, but by internal revolution, 
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Italian bribery and propaganda had been the main cause of ty 
Emperor’s failure. 

The Viceroy was reported to have refused permission for ti 
Bank of Ethiopia to open. He informed the journalists accredity 
to his headquarters that the exploration of the country would 4 
begun at once, while the most urgent political task was to “ cut x 
the roots the greedy tyranny ” of the feudal chieftains. 

Disarming the population he admitted would take time, and & 
estimated the number of rifles still in their possession at 100,000, 

Commissioners were appointed for Harar, Jijiga, and Diredaw, 

May 13th..—Marshal Badoglio issued an order assuring the peopl 
of the country of considerate treatment if they returned to work. Thi 
applied particularly to officials. 

May 14thThe Abuna visited Marshal Badoglio, to whom 
announced the full adhesion of the Coptic Church to the new Governmen; 

The Marshal assured the Primate that Italy respected all religions 
and the Government were disposed to rebuild all the churches damage ff 
during the war. 

At Diredawa three schools were opened. The submission wa 
reported of the Governor of Jimma. 

May 16th.—According to reports reaching Jibuti the Italia 
authorities had arrested over 1,500 since May 5th in connection with 
looting and the illegal possession of arms. The latter was a capita ff 
offence, and many Abyssinians were shot for not having handed ove § 
their arms within the three days prescribed, though reports suggestel & 
that they were quite unaware of the existence of the order. : 

The correspondents of The Times, the Havas Agency, the Hears 
papers and the French Courrier d’Ethiopie were expelled from the 
capital and left for Jibuti. They were accused of anti-Italian 
propaganda and espionage. 

Three other foreigners were expelled for similar reasons. 

The Italian authorities claimed to have restored order almos 
completely in the railway zone and in the area in the north-wes 
between the Setit River and Lake Tana. 

May 18th.—The Italian authorities inaugurated an organization 
in Addis Ababa entitled the “‘ Abyssinian Youth of the Lictor,” w 
give pre-military instruction to native boys. 

The submission was reported of Dejasmatch Ayelu. All foreign 
residents of Addis Ababa were ordered to present themselves to the 
authorities to be registered, and to declare their arms and ammunition 

May 109th.—The French Vicar Apostolic at Harar was ordered 
to leave the country by Marshal Graziani, but refused. 

The Greek director of the Ethiopian counter-espionage system 
was expelled from the country by the Italians. 

The value of the lira in Addis Ababa was fixec by decree 4 
one-third higher against the franc than the free rate obtainable at 
Jibuti. 
At Harar the British Consulate grounds were occupied by Italian 
native troops. 


Austria. 
May toth.—During the annual rally of the Freiheitsbund (the 


organization of Roman Catholic working-men) the procession in Vienna 
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came into collision with Heimwehr men, some 60 of whom were 
arrested by the police. 

The Chancellor made a speech to the Freiheitsbundlers and then 
marched in their procession ; he was given an ovation by the crowd. 

Prince Starhemberg intervened personally to secure the release 
of the members of the Heimwehr who had been arrested. 

May 11th.—An official statement was issued giving an assurance 
that all measures had been taken to prevent any recurrence of the 
events of the previous day. 

May 12th.—Prince Starhemberg sent a telegram to Signor 
Mussolini congratulating him, “‘ both in my own name and in that of 
all who are fighting for the Fascist ideal in Austria, on the glorious 
and magnificent victory gained by the Italian Fascist arms over 
barbarism, on the victory of the Fascist spirit over democratic dis- 
honesty and cowardice, and on the victory of the Fascist self-sacrificing 
spirit and disciplined determination over demagogic mendacity. . . .” 

An inspired article in the Vienna press stated that Sunday’s events 
had revealed the possibility of a split in the ranks of the Government 
supporters which might hinder the consolidation of the country. The 
leaders of the State were faced “‘ with urgent decisions ”’ necessary 
to clear the air. It went on to say that the demonstration was ordered 
by a local headquarters of the Fascist Militia (in which the Heimwehr 
and the Freiheitsbund were supposed to be in course of amalgamation 
under Prince Starhemberg’s command). 

The Clerical wing of the Government was understood to have 
precipitated a Cabinet crisis, owing chiefly to its concern at the 
Heimwehr outbreak of May roth and to Prince Starhemberg’s telegram 
to Rome. 

Major Fey stated publicly that his presence at the Freiheitsbund 
parade was entirely accidental ; he was on a private visit to the house 
of friends whose balcony overlooked the scene. It was believed in 
Vienna that the order to demonstrate came from the Heimwehr head- 
quarters, but they denied that they had any previous knowledge of 
the action some of the members would take. 

May 13th—The Chancellor tendered the resignation of the 
Government and was at once charged by the President with the 
formation of a new one. He then informed Prince Starhemberg that 
he intended to concentrate the chief strategic posts in his own hands, 
~~ to take over from the Prince the command of the Fatherland 
‘ront. 

May 14th.—Dr. von Schuschnigg formed a Cabinet, taking the 
portfolios of Foreign Affairs and War himself. Herr Baar-Baarenfels 
was Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Security and of the Interior ; 
Herr Hammerstein-Equord, Minister of Justice ; Dr. Draxler, Finance ; 
Dr. Resch, Social Welfare; Dr. Pernter, Education; and Herr 
Stockinger, Commerce. 

An official communiqué explained that Prince Starhemberg left 
the Government owing to differences of a non-personal nature with 
the Chancellor. The concentration of all patriotic forces required the 
complete unification of the political leadership and the clarification 
of the relations between the Fatherland Front and State institutions. 
The Chancellor therefore took over from Prince Starhemberg the 
leadership of the Front. 
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(This ended the dualism of the Clerical-Fascist dictatorship i 
which the Prince, in his capacity of leader of the Front—the State 
political party—was in a position superior to that of the Chancellor 
its vice-leader). 

Differences were reported to have arisen also over the questio; 
of the payment of the Heimwehr. The Chancellor refused to find 
the money for their maintenance and the Prince refused to agree to 
their disarmament). 

Prince Starhemberg, on leaving for Rome, was reported to have 
made a statement to the foreign press in which he said: ‘“ The fight 
for Fascism in Austria is not over. It is just beginning. I shall be 
back in a week, and then the fight will start in earnest. Fascism will 
triumph.” 

The Chancellor telegraphed to Signor Mussolini and to Genera! 
Gémbés emphasizing the friendliness of his Government and his 
determination “ to continue the true and tested policies of the Rome 
Protocol and the friendship of its three partners in the further con- 
solidation of Central Europe.” 


May 15th.—The Chancellor took over the leadership of the 
Fatherland Front in a ceremony at which he said he had been com. 
pelled to do so by the needs of the hour. Historical development: 
(including the struggle with the Nazi insurgents) had led to the dual 
system, but Austria knew from earlier experience that any form of 
dualism led to friction and delayed resolute decisions just when they 
were most necessary. 

He promised that the working classes should be given adequate 
representation in the Fatherland Front, adding that, though there 
was no place in Austria for Socialist ideology, no enquiries would be 
made about past political affiliations or origins. 

He then announced the disarmament of the Heimwehr by saying 
that, apart from the Volunteer Militia, (in which the residue of all the 
para-military formations was due to be amalgamated) there must be 
no armed formations. 

The President appointed Herr Mandorfer Minister of Agriculture 
and Forestry. He had been a practical farmer and was President 
of the Upper Austrian Diet. 


May 16th.—The Heimwehr leaders held a meeting under the 
chairmanship of Herr Baar-Baarenfels and sent a telegram to Prince 
Starhemberg declaring that they would follow him “in indomitable 
defiance and unconditional obedience.” 

The Vienna Police President announced the disbandment of the 
Freiwillege Schutzcorps, raised in February, 1934. 

Herr Baarenfels was appointed to command the Militia. 

May 17th.—The Minister of Justice, speaking at the »pening o/ 
a Pan-European Congress in Vienna, said that the mortal enemy oi 
Europe was nationalism—it was the eternal disturber of the peace 
which kept Europe perpetually in unrest. 

It was lunacy to separate European nations into superior and 
inferior categories, or to speak of the independent destiny or specia! 
mission of this or that nation, which ran counter to the tasks of other 
nations or should be imposed on them. It was equally lunacy to 
talk of the purity of blood in Europe. 
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Only people who had nothing else to be proud of, he said, vaunted 
their national pride; those who had no firm basis within themselves 
took their stand on the pedestal of the nation, so as to have something 
o stand on. 

' Until recently it had counted as barbarity to persecute a man on 
account of his religion, but now grave relapses in this matter were 
o be seen. 

May 18th.—The organ of the Upper Austrian Heimwehr stated 
that the 50,000 Heimwehr men there were filled with alarm for the 
future, since they knew that the question was really whether Austria 
was to be maintained as an independent German State or whether it 
was to be overwhelmed by the Bolshevist flood. 


Bolivia. 

May 17th.—A group of Army officers forced the abdication of 
the President of the Republic and called upon Colonel Toro to form 
a Junta. (Army officers and political leaders were understood to 
have wished the President to raise martial law so as to permit free 
elections—due on May 31st—but he refused). . 

May 18th.—It was learnt that the revolution had been supported 
by the Socialist Party, the Socialist Republican Party and the Workers’ 
Federation. 

A provisional Government was set up, with Colonel Toro as 
President ; Seftor Valdivieso, Foreign Minister; Colonel Vieira, 
Defence and Colonization ; Sefior Gosalves, Justice and the Interior ; 
Dr. Alvarez, Finance; Colonel Cuenca, Industry and Communica- 
tions; Colonel Moscoso, Agriculture and Mines; and Sefior Arce, 
Labour and Commerce. 

Colonel Toro, a hero of the Chaco war, was still in the Gran Chaco, 
and Colonel Busch was acting until his return. 

It was believed that the Government intended to establish a 


system of State Socialism. 


Canada. 
May 14th.—The exchange of the ratification of the Trade Agree- 


ment with the U.S.A. and the text of the proclamation by President 
Roosevelt was made in Ottawa. 


Chile. 
May 12th.—Attitude of the Government towards question of 
maintenance of sanctions. (See League of Nations). 

May 14th.—Letter to the Secretary-General from the chief delegate 


to Geneva. (See League of Nations). 


China. 
May 6th.—-Scattered bands of Communists were reported to have 
entered Shansi. 

May 11th.—The Tientsin and Chinwangtao Customs were reported 
to be suffering a very serious loss of revenue owing to the increase of 
smuggling into North China through the East Hopei Autonomous 
area. The Chinese authorities complained that the Tangku Truce 
prevented them from taking any armed action against the smugglers, 
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as Customs launches were not allowed to operate within the 3 mile 
limit on the coast between Shanhaikwan and Tangku. 

May 12th.—An official statement regarding smuggling in North 
China estimated the loss of revenue since August, 1935, at $14 million 
up to the end of March. In April smuggling had increased enormously, 
and the daily loss during May had so far been some $400,000. ; 

The statement described it as Japanese inspired. 

May 14th.—The Japanese authorities in Peking notified the 
Embassies of the other Boxer Protocol Powers of an increase in the 
Japanese garrison in North China. The number was believed to be 
8,000. 

The Hopei-Chahar Council formed a special committee for 
improving communications in North China. 

May 15th.—The Government made a strong protest to Japan 
regarding the smuggling into North China, declaring that Japanese 
interference had virtually deprived the Hopei Customs of their power 
to prevent it. It charged the Japanese authorities with conniving 
at the activities of their nationals—Japanese and Koreans. 

Yin Ju-ken, administrator of the East Hopei Autonomous 
Zone, stated that the chief cause of the decline in Customs receipts 
was trade depression. He had abolished the national Customs and 
lowered the rates to a quarter of the Shanghai tariff, and had also 
established five ports for the entry of goods. 

He proposed, he added, to pay the due share of the interest on 
foreign loans secured on the Customs revenues. 

May 16th.—A protest was made in Tokyo against the increase 
in the Japanese garrison in North China. 

The Inspector-General of Maritime Customs issued a statement 
that unless the Customs preventive men were free to resume their 
normal practice and rearm, and unless the railways were enabled to 
co-operate with the Customs by ceasing the transport of smuggled 
goods there could be no improvement of the situation, which con- 
travened the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1898. (The preventive men 
had been forced to disarm by the Japanese). 

The Tientsin Customs revenue had dropped by 23 per cent, in 
four months. 

May 17th.—The Minister of Finance announced that measures 
were being taken to assure the permanency of the independent currency 
system. The Government would continue to maintain adequate 
reserves against the note issue. 

May 18th.—Announcement re purchase of silver by U.S. Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.A.) 


Danzig Free City. 
May 11th.—Circulation of letter from High Commissioner re 
decrees issued by the Senate in February. (See League of Nations). 


Denmark. 

May 16th.—The Foreign Minister, on his return from Geneva, 
made a statement on the League Council proceedings in which he said 
the essential thing had been to gain time. By continuing sanctions 
the Council implied that military events had not changed the legal! 
relations as to Abyssinia. 
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The situation was still too obscure for the policy of the seven 
Powers to be decided, but they were all determined to continue active 
co-operation inside the League as long as even the slightest possibility 
remained of serving the ideals in the name of which it had been 
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t. 
May 6th.—King Farouk arrived in Alexandria from England and 


the 
the was given an enthusiastic reception there and during his journey to 
be Cairo. 





May 7th.—The elections for the Senate were held and also those 
for 17 Parliamentary constituencies in which second ballots were 
required. 
A Treaty of Friendship with Saudi Arabia was signed in Cairo. 
May 8th.—Acceptance of Treaty by Wahabi King. (See Saudi 


Arabia). 
Parliament met to open King Fuad’s political testament. One 




















ng 
of the names mentioned for the Regency was Adlz Pasha, who was no 
us longer alive, and Parliament appointed as Regents Prince Mohamed 
ts Aly, the Heir Presumptive, Aziz Izzet Pasha, former Foreign Minister 
ad and Ambassador in London, and Sherif Saby Pasha, the brother of the 
$0 Queen Mother. 
May 9th.—The Cabinet resigned, and Nahas Pasha was invited 
m by the Regents to form a Cabinet. 
Final election returns showed that the Senate was composed of 
e 62 Wafdists, out of the 79 elected Senators. Of the 53 nominated 
Senators it was arranged that a majority should be from the other 
t parties. The Chamber was composed of 166 Wafdists, 20 Constitutional 
r Liberals, 10 Shaab, 6 Ittehad, 4 Watani Party, 4 Dissident Wafdists, 
0 and 22 Independents. 
1 May 10th.—Nahas Pasha formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio 





of the Interior himself. The Ministers were: Foreign Affairs, Wassif 
Pasha Ghali; Finance, Maitre Makram Ebeid ; Justice, Mahmud Bey 
Ghaleb; Public Works, Osman Pasha Moharrem ; Communications, 
Mahmud Fahmy Nekrashi; Agriculture, Hamdi Bey el Nasr; 
Education, Alizaki Bey Arabi; and Commerce, Abdel Fahmy Bey 
Gomaa. 

The President of the Senate was Tewfik Pasha Nessim, and of 
the Chamber, Ahmed Bey Maher. 

May 12th.—The conversations between the Egyptian and British 
Government delegations were postponed until May 25th. 














Estonia. 

May 7th.—A Conference of the Baltic Entente (Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania) opened in Tallinn. 

May 9th.—The Conference ended after deciding to support every 
proposal to increase the League’s influence and prestige. The three 
Governments stated that they firmly believed in the principles on 
which the Covenant was based ; they thought reform necessary, but 
reform must adhere to those principles of right and international 
unity guaranteeing peace and independence to all States. 

A communiqué was issued reaffirming belief in the doctrine that 
peace was indivisible ; guarantees ought therefore to be the same for 
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different parts of Europe. The jdea of regional security might } 
sound if it were brought within a general system, or the League. 


France. 
May 6th.—The Bank of France raised the Bank rate to 6 pe 


cent., the discount rate against gold bars to g per cent., and the discoun; 
rate against securities to 8 per cent. 

It was understood that the Government had instructed the 
Ambassador in Rome to represent to the Italian Government that 
nothing but harm could come of an attempt to annex the whole oj 
Abyssinia without taking into account the interests of France and 
Great Britain or the authority of the League. Such a course, also. 
would make it very difficult for France to resist at Geneva the 
continued application of sanctions. 

He was directed to state that the over-riding of French interests, 
as outlined in the Treaty of 1906, and modified in the Laval-Mussolinj 
agreement of January, 1935, would be regarded as a far from friendly 
act. 

The Communist leaders were understood to have decided not 
to enter the Government. The Socialists stated that they were 
prepared to take office either with the Communists only, or with the 
Radicals only or with both, or even alone. 

May 7th.—Gold losses for the week ended on April 30th totalled 
1,169 million francs, double those of the previous week. (The gold 
reserve at the end of April stood at 60,768 millions—or {810 million 
odd—and the gold cover was 64.83 per cent., against the legal minimum 
of 35 per cent.) 

May 10th.—The National Council of the Socialist Party opened 
in Paris and adopted a resolution declaring that 2 million electors had 
approved the Socialist programme, and that the Socialists, though 
ready to collaborate with the other Left parties, would form their own 
Government if necessary. 

It adopted M. Blum’s statement on behalf of the Party, and 
empowered the co-ordinating Committee of the Front Populaire to 
open negotiations with the C.G.T. for their participation in the 
Government. 

This followed the speech by M. Blum, in which he said the direction 
of the Government had been confided to them by the will of the people, 
and they must invite the other parties of the Front to join them. 
They were aware of the Communists’ attitude, but they considered 
the circumstances had changed. They thought they should also appeal 
to the C.G.T.—the recently formed union of Socialist and Communist 
trade unions. 

In the foreign field, they would have, he said, to restore the 
peace-loving confidence of Europe, recreate international co-cperation, 
and revive the early hopes of the League. 

As to their financial difficulties, he said that, whatever the result 
of the elections had been, speculation on the exchanges would have 
occurred. Speculators had long been watching for the moment at 
which they could force devaluation, to which the Socialists remained 
resolutely hostile. 

It was possible to take measures, which would open the sources 
of wealth, within the existing social régime, and they intended to act 
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within it. They would inaugurate a plan of national equipment ; 
they must bring the people substantial results, but for that they would 
need time. 

The Havas Agency in a semi-official statement reporting Signor 
Mussolini’s declaration said: ‘“*‘ Information has come from Rome 
announcing the Italian annexation of Ethiopia. The French Govern- 
ment had warned the Italian Government in good time that they 
made every reservation about such a proceeding.” 

May 11th.—The franc rallied and markets were much steadier 
as a result of M. Blum’s statement to the National Council of the 
Socialist Party. 

The administrative committee of the Socialist Party met and 
drafted letters to the Communists and the C.G.T., pressing them to 
join the Government. 

The Communists stated publicly that they would not do so, as 
their presence in the Cabinet would give the Right an excuse for 
wrecking tactics. 

May 12th.—The Humanité stated that the Communists, though 
not in the Government, would not “ disillusion” their electors by 
inactivity. 

The Socialist committee sent letters to the Radicals and the 
Independent Socialists asking them to enter the Government. 

The Government received.a letter from the Italian Government, 
dated May 1oth, notifying it that Abyssinia had been placed under 
the full and entire sovereignty of Italy. 

May 13th.—The Executive Committee of the C.G.T. issued a 
statement that they would support the new Government through 
the medium of “ technical organizations,” but would leave it to their 
National Committee (meeting on May 18th) to reply to the invitation 
of the Socialists. 

The Executive Committee of the Radical Party was understood 
to have decided to participate in the Government. 

May 14th.—The Bank of France statement for the week ended 
May 8th showed a loss of gold valued at 2,738,455,240 francs, and 
the gold cover fell by over 2 per cent. 

The revenue returns for April showed considerable improvement. 

The Communists again replied to the Socialists’ invitation to 
enter the Government with a refusal, on the ground that their only 
interest was to ensure the success of the enterprise of economic and 
social renewal, and to guard the liberty and peace which the people 
desired ; this they could do best by remaining outside the Government 
and giving it their support. 

May 15th.—In a speech to the American Club of Paris M. Blum 
said that he fully realized that for American opinion the debt question 
still existed and had left deep and noticeable traces. U.S. opinion 
had not understood to what extent the Dawes and Young Plans and 
the Hoover Moratorium seemed to Frenchmen to create a logical 
connection between German payments to France and French payments 
to America. French opinion did not understand that not only the 
commercial, but the moral, sense of Americans was shocked by 
repudiation. 

He was hopeful that this misunderstanding might be dissipated 
if in France, by their own efforts, they could create a new state of 
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things in Europe and the world, break down barriers, remove crippling 
bonds, and revive international exchanges. 

Addressing a political meeting in Paris M. Blum said the Socialists 
regretted that they could not make the Government as complete as 
they wished, but they were determined to co-operate with the 
Communists with as much freedom, frankness, and confidence as jf 
they were in full collaboration with them. 

Mr. Eden arrived in Paris and had conversations with M. Flandin 
and M. Blum. 

The Matin published an interview with Signor Mussolini in which 
he said that “‘ to-day Abyssinia is entirely and irrevocably Italian.” 
Italy desired peace, but “ should anyone seek to take from her the 
fruits of victory gained by the sacrifices of her troops and of the Italian 
people who supported them, she will be found ready and resistant 
to the last.” 

May 16th.—The Ministry of War announced that all the conscripts 
kept with the Colours in excess of the normal period, by the order 
of April 7th, were released. 

May 18th.—The Committee of the C.G.T. met to confirm their 
refusal to be represented in the Government. The general secretary 
explained the scheme of public works which the Confederation intended 
to demand (together with a 40-hour week, collective contracts, the 
raising of the school age, and other measures). 

It should, he said, be carried out with the help of local authorities 
and could absorb all the unemployed in the country. The City of 
Paris scheme of development, costing 12 to 15,000 millions could be 
begun at once. 

The nationalization of the arms industry was, he added, a con- 
dition of their collaboration with the Government. 

May 19th.—Shares in armaments firms fell owing to the declara- 
tion by M. Jouhaux, the C.G.T. leader, that the Socialists would 
demand the nationalization of the arms industry. 


Germany. 
May 6th.—The D.A.Z., referring to Signor Mussolini’s speech, 


said he had put an end to all stipulations about the future of Abyssinia. 
It meant annexation, the incorporation of one member of the League 
in another. In these circumstances the meeting of the Council on 
May 11th had no practical importance. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz said that, by the complete 
victory of Italy the whole basis of a settlement had been shifted. The 
League would have to serve the needs of the various peoples with 
better principles—more useful than applying false ones by force would 
be to test their validity and justice so as to reach an order of things 
which owed its strength not only to the means of coercion, but also 
to the driving force of its inward strength. 

May 7th.—The British Ambassador handed to Baron von Neurath 
a document containing questions formulated by the British Govern- 
ment regarding the peace proposals put forward on March 31st. The 
questions were understood to relate entirely to the constructive side 
of Herr Hitler’s policy. 

It was understood that the Reich Government had instructed 
the Chargé d’Affaires in London to inform the British Government 
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that a visit by Lord Halifax to Berlin would be welcomed with a view 
to discussing the guestionnatre. 

It was learnt that on March 31st the Minister of Defence had 
issued an order forbidding officers and men of the Armed Forces in 
uniform to enter a zone within three miles of the French, Belgian or 
Czechoslovak frontiers. It did not apply to the section where the 
Rhine formed the frontier, but troops were forbidden to go on to 
any of the bridges. 

’ May 8th.—Publication of questions addressed to the Government 
by the British Government. (See Great Britain). 

May toth.—The press expressed disapproval of the action of the 
British Government in publishing the questions addressed tothe Reich 
Government. If the objective of these was to promote understanding 
and prepare for negotiation the procedure was ill-judged, it was argued ; 
and the question was asked, why had the British Government, who 
had acknowledged the disadvantage of long-range controversy, taken 
steps calculated to start a new one ? 

It was also pointed out that it served no useful purpose now to 
deal with the questions of eastern security on the basis of conditions 
which ceased to exist with the conclusion of the Soviet Pact. Through 
its emancipation from the Covenant the Pact had placed in jeopardy 
the existence and value of the whole Geneva system. 

May 12th.—Seventy-four ‘people were sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment at Bonn for possessing “ illegal and forbidden literature,” 
and for preparing high treason. 

The Under-Secretary in the Finance Ministry informed a meeting 
of 1,200 tax collectors that increase in tax yield had exceeded expecta- 
tions, but it would be necessary to obtain more money during the 
current year—at least 1,000 millions (say £80 million) more than 
in 1935. Short and medium term debts of the Reich must either 
be increased or absorbed by long-term debts. 

The increased receipts necessary he placed at 1,000 millions at 
least, half for industry and the stimulation of business, and half for 
adjustment of Reich finances. 

May 13th.—The Dztplomatische Korrespondenz criticized the 
League for its failure to take any positive decision on May 11th, or 
even to survey the European problem as a whole. A new situation 
had been created by Italy, but any real discussion of the facts had 
been avoided. 

The Berlin Weekly, commenting on the British questions put to 
the Government, said that the points raised dealing with the remaining 
operative clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, with the separation of the 
Covenant from its Versailles basis, and with the formula (in the German 
peace plan) that the Government had received from the German people 
a solemn mandate to represent the Reich and the German nation, were 
self-evident ; they had therefore been received with a certain amount 
of astonishment. 

That the German Reich and the German nation did not coincide 
in a geographical-political sense was “‘ a fact in history of the deepest 
significance, but if the right of the German Chancellor to speak in the 
name of the German nation be denied it would be senseless in the 
extreme.” 

The proposed Air Pact and air limitation, it went on, were separate 
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questions which should not be confused. Even in the event of , 
regional agreement for limitation in the West the Soviet air power 
could not be disregarded, as it was allied with Czechoslovakia and France 

May 14th.—The Chancellor received the British Ambassador and 
discussed certain points in the questions of the British Government, 

May 15th.—The Minister of Finance, speaking in Berlin, said , 
real improvement in the economic condition of the world would come 
only as the result of improvement in the political conditions. That 
might be brought about by the Fiihrer’s peace offer. 

He denied that self-sufficiency was a German ideal ; the Colonial 
problem of Germany could not, however, be got rid of with the 
argument that a sufficient supply of raw materials could be assured 
to her by the policy of the open door. Only the possibility of buying 
enough in their own currency could produce a proper balance oj 
Devisen for Germany. 

May 16th.—Speaking at the Congress of Jurisis at Leipzig Herr 
Hess said that a Judge must give his judgment in accordance with 
the spirit and the history of a particular State. In practice there 
should be no abstract academical law, and the law must be regarded 
by National-Socialism as an active servant of the community. 

The spirit of their State, he said, was, at last, the spirit of the 
German people, and Herr Hitler was the incarnation of that spirit. 
The Judge, if he wished to be a true people’s judge, must not be a 
narrow jurist, but first of all a human being and a comrade. 

The D.A.Z., referring to Mr. Baldwin’s speech, said he would 
certainly have to do some hard thinking. He would like the League 
to be universal, but “if he wants to bring into it the States now 
outside, he must be clear that, for instance, a Power like the U.S.A. 

is by no means inclined to surrender a part of its sovereignty to the 

* super-Power’ of the League. The same applies to other countries 
. . . The League can become universal only if the obligation to take 
part in sanctions is relaxed, not if it is made more stringent.” 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz expressed a similar view, saying 
that the remedy proposed—strengthening Article 16—would make 
the danger of its misuse even greater than it was already. 

May 17th.—Special prayers for expelled and arrested pastors 
of the Confessional Movement were offered from all their pulpits 
throughout Prussia, and a declaration was circulated giving the names 
of five who had lately been arrested or expelled by local Church or 
Nazi authorities or assaulted by S.S. or S.A. men. 

The German Naval Gazette published details of the Navy, showing 
three battleships and two under construction; six cruisers, and 
three under construction; sixteen destroyers under construction ; 
nineteen torpedo boats and nineteen submarines completed, and seven- 
teen submarines under construction. 

The figures excluded old vessels such as the battleships (three; 
completed in 1908. The three battleships completed were vessels 
of 10,000 tons, and the two under construction, of 26,000 tons each. 

The six cruisers were of some 6,000 tons; and the three under 
construction, of 10,000 tons. 

May 18th.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to a statement by 
Sir Thomas Inskip on May 16th in which he urged a return to the 
1914-18 spirit regarding the provision of the forces needed for defence, 
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pointed out that the year 1914 became for Germany the sacrificial 
offering of a policy of encirclement carried on for years between 
Paris and St. Petersburg, to which England believed she must join 
herself. 
The spirit of 1914 was the spirit of an anti-German plot, and 
had frightful results, and the memory of it ought to be an emphatic 
warning. 

It was understood that the last daily newspaper devoted to the 
Evangelical cause would cease publication at the end of May. 


Great Britain. 
May 6th.—-Mr. Eden circulated a written reply to a question 


regarding dum-dum bullets in which he stated “* in the most categorical 
manner that all allegations that British firms have exported explosive 
or illegal ammunition to the Abyssinian Government for military 
purposes are entirely unfounded.” 

In the debate on foreign affairs in Parliament Mr. Eden, replying 
to charges that the Government had ruined Abyssinia and the League, 
and had been responsible for the war, stated that the existing difficult 
and disappointing situation could not be explained by a travesty of 
history. The League was not “some abstract symbol,” it was the 
nations, together, who were members of the League, and there were, 
unfortunately, only three great Powers, other than Italy, in it, and 
only two who were Mediterranean Powers. “ Therefore, inevitably, 
upon us two must have fallen in this dispute the major responsibility 
and the major risk.” 

No one could suggest that they had let France down, and the 
truth was that in the negotiations they themselves had taken the lead ; 
the Italians were right as to that, though not as to the reason for that 
lead. 

Mr. Eden then said that before the dispute began the percentage 
of oil supplied to Italy by British companies was about 13 per cent., 
and in 1935 about 4 per cent. The point was, however, that British 
action was collective, and he asked if the Opposition complained because 
they had followed the collective course. Actually, they were the only 
Government to have stated publicly at Geneva that they considered 
an oil sanction should be put on. 

He added that even the Labour press had reported that he would 
have proposed new sanctions at the last Council meeting had there 
been any hope of the proposal succeeding. 

He next referred to the League Resolutions of 1921 and pointed 
out that they did modify Article 16 of the Covenant—that was the 
reason for passing them. It was realized at the time that the literal 
apenas of Article 16 was not possible with the U.S.A. out of the 
eague. 

Actually, there was only one sanction which could be immediately 
effective, and that was to deny the use of the Suez Canal. That must 
inevitably have entailed military action, which would inevitably have 
led to war; and he asked whether Members said they should have 
done it, but got no reply. ‘“‘ The truth is,” he declared, “‘ that while 
hon. gentlemen opposite profess to support the League with horse, 
foot, and artillery, they really only mean to support it with threats, 
insults and perorations.”’ 
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It was necessary, too, to refer to the legal position. The Canal 
could not have been closed except by League action. 

Mr. Eden then recapitulated the steps taken, from within fiye 
days of the Walwal incident onwards, to impress upon Italy the need 
for a settlement, and to bring and keep the dispute within the ambit 
of the League. “From the very first,” he said, “ His Majesty’s 
Government were active, almost alone, to try to bring about a settle. 
ment.’’- It was not true that Signor Mussolini had made any proposals 
to them in January, 1935; he had said he would like an exchange of 
views about Abyssinia, and the Government had accordingly set up 
the inter-Departmental Committee which reported in June. Mean- 
while he himself had made clear to Signor Mussolini their anxiety and 
the responsibilities they had as a member of the Council; and “| 
have not the least doubt,” he added, “‘ that we were the first Govern- 
ment to do anything of that kind.” 

The Walwal incidents were discussed at last, “‘ as the result of 
our efforts,” and the progress of the conciliation, which the Italo- 
Abyssinian Treaty itself laid down, came up for review at the May 
Council. It was at that Council that the Government struggled their 
hardest to get the matter kept under the League, and but for those 
efforts as likely as not the Council would not have met between May 
and September. ‘“‘ We did our utmost to keep the matter before the 
League, and in that we were not supported by other great Powers.” 

The League had failed in this, and they must face the facts frankly. 
It was clear that the League must go on; in a modern world it was 
absolutely indispensable to the organization of international affairs. 
There must be a stock-taking, which should be undertaken by the 
League thoroughly, not hurriedly. Each Government must make 
known their views to the League, and that body as a whole must 
decide on its future course of action. 

The Government would, of course, enter into consultation with 
the Dominions ; as to their policy at the next Council meeting, he 
pointed out that the action to be taken must be collective action, and 
they would play their part in that action. The Government would 
continue “to pursue their policy under the Covenant as they have 
done, at this next meeting of the Council.” 

Mr. Eden concluded by stating that they were putting, on thei! 
sole authority and their sole responsibility, some questions to Her! 
Hitler. ‘* We want to make a period of crisis a period of opportunity,’ 
he said, and it was their task to rebuild the structure of security. It 
was now “an indispensable element in the solution of our ills” that 
Britain should rearm, and he called for the “ maximum of national 
unity ’’ in the face of the many difficulties which surrounded them. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain maintained that to propose now to con- 
tinue sanctions, after they had failed to stop the war, and Abyssinia 
had been completely subjugated, was “‘a policy of equal danger and 
futility.” He also said that to expel Italy from the League would not 
only be futile, but would weaken the League and prevent it being made 
what they might yet hope to make it. 

Italy, proud of her achievement and flushed with victory, would 
certainly not surrender to any threat or any force that they could 
bring against her. It would not save a drop of blood in Abyssinia, 
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nor restore the Government. ‘* You extend the conflict,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘and you fight it, not for peace, but for revenge.’ 

Their whole object should now be to get Germany, and other 
countries, back to the League. The danger in Europe had come 
nearer because Europe had been occupied by Abyssinia, and the 
prolongation of this situation “ brings the peril of Europe daily nearer 
and nearer, to us as to others.” 

To ask Great Britain to take measures which would engage all 
her forces in the far Eastern Mediterranean would be “ to lose all 
touch with realities and to sacrifice your country to the vanity of a 
position which you have taken up, and which you are not prepared 
to rejudge on the basis of new facts.” 

May 7th.—Mr. Runciman announced that the British and Argentine 
Governments had agreed to exchange Notes providing for the termina- 
tion of the Trade Agreement on November 7th, if required; 1.e. 
reducing the .period of notice of termination to four months instead 
of six. 
Discussing the revision of the Covenant in the House of Lords, 
Lord Ponsonby said the capacity of the League had been pushed 
too far; sanctions had not stopped war, but they had rallied all Italy 
to Signor Mussolini. He advocated cutting Article 16 out of the 
Covenant and replacing it by a provision that all treaties should be 
periodically submitted to a special department of the League for 
revision, continuance or termination. 

Lord Lothian said Articles 10 and 16 had not proved effective 
because the only way in which they could be effective was one which 
meant war extending from the local to the general. No restricted 
group of countries could undertake to go to war all over the world, 
and therefore those two Articles of the Covenant would have to be 
changed. 

The News Letter, the organ of the National Labour Group, published 
an article arguing that once sanctions had failed as a deterrent it 
would be folly to maintain them as a punishment. Events had shown 
that the whole system on which the Covenant was based was an insecure 
system. 

Confidence could only be restored by a complete scaling down of 
all irredeemable promises, with a new Covenant based upon the 
practicable. 

May 8th.—The questions addressed by the Government to the 
German Government were published as a White Paper, Cmd. 5175. 
This included also the Note communicated by Herr von Ribbentrop 
on March 24th, and the German Peace Plan of March 31st. 

The British Note was dated May 6th, and was addressed by the 
Foreign Secretary to the Ambassador in Berlin instructing him to 
seek an interview with the Chancellor and to inform him that the 
British Government had been studying the German memorandum 
very carefully, but found difficulty in carrying the study further 
without discussing certain points more closely with the German 
Government. 

Among these were: (1) Did Germany now regard herself as in 
a position to conclude “ genuine treaties”? There were passages in 
para. 2 of the Memorandum of March 24th which might be capable 
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of a contrary interpretation, “ which, however, H.M. Government 
would not themselves wish to draw.” 

(2) If the argument of para. 6 of the Memo. of March 31st was 
meant to be of general application, it might give rise to doubt as to 
Germany’s view about the maintenance in force of any agreement 
which might be said to have had its origin in the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty. H.M. Government could not accept the views 
put forward in that paragraph. 

(3) Para. 4 of the Memo. of March 31st appeared to draw a 
distinction drawn between the Reich and the German nation. The 
question really was “‘ whether Germany now considers that a point 
has been reached at which she can signify that she recognizes and 
intends to respect the existing territorial and political status of Europe, 
except in so far as this might be subsequently modified by free 
negotiation and agreement.” 

(4) In the Spring of 1935 the German Government was under- 
stood to hold that the negotiation of an Air Pact should not be 
complicated by an attempt to accompany it by an agreement for 
limitation. On May a2ist, 1935 Herr Hitler had mentioned the 
possibility of air limitation on the basis of parity, and this speech 
was made after the signature of the Soviet Pact; but in December, 
1935 he told the British Ambassador the Pact made air limitation 
impossible. 

A statement in para. 2 of the Memorandum, regarding the good 
results achieved by the Naval Agreement encouraged the British 
Government to hope that a regional agreement for air limitation 
might accompany the Air Pact. 

(5) The exact form of the treaties of guarantee to accompany 
the non-aggression pacts with France, Belgium and Holland would 
have to be a matter for detailed negotiation. 

(6) The British Government would be glad to know whether the 
proposed pacts with Germany’s south-eastern and north-eastern 
neighbours would follow the outline given to Sir John Simon by 
Baron von Neurath on March 26th, 1935. (Cmd. 5143). 

(7) The British Government assumed that, as Germany expressed 
readiness to re-enter the League, no difficulty would arise as regards 
the conformity of the non-aggression pacts with the obligations of 
League members, and that their operation would take place within 
the framework of the Covenant. 

(8) The Government felt that a settlement would be very greatly 
facilitated if the “States on Germany’s . . . frontiers”’ could be 
interpreted to cover also the U.S.S.R., Estonia and Latvia. In their 
Memorandum of March 26th, 1935 the Reich Government had stated 
their readiness to conclude non-aggression pacts with ‘‘ the Powers 
interested in East European questions.” 

(9) As to non-interference with the affairs of other States, as 
distinct from non-aggression, the Government recalled Herr Hitler’s 
Reichstag statement of May 21st, 1935, that he was ready to agree 
to an international arrangement to prevent and make impossible all 
attempts to interfere from outside in the affairs of other States. 

(10) As to the proposal for an international court of arbitration 
(para. 22, sub-para. 19) the Government wished to know the functions, 
etc., of this body and what relation it would bear to those of the League 
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Council and the Hague Court. The Reich Government were, no 
doubt, willing to indicate their future attitude to the Hague Court 
and towards the various provisions for arbitration, conciliation or 
judicial settlement contained in treaties to which Germany was a 
arty. 
' (11) The Reich Government would also no doubt think it desirable 
to give some definition of the phrase “ the separation of the Covenant 
from its basis in the Treaty of Versailles setting.” 

May 11th.—Replying to questions in Parliament as to the status 
of Haile Selassie, Mr. Baldwin, deputizing for the Foreign Secretary, 
said that he had “* renounced the direction of affairs,’ and his personal 
position was a question for consideration by the whole League. It 
was the League, also, which must decide how to regard Abyssinians 
who continued the struggle in their own country. Any soldiers who 
crossed the frontier in the Sudan or Kenya would be treated as such 
refugees had been treated hitherto. 

“The maintenance of order in Addis Ababa was the responsibility 
of the Italians, who were in military occupation. 

Mr. Baldwin also stated that, after the Enterprise had left Jibuti 
for Haifa, the Emperor had asked whether it would be possible to 
take him direct to England instead, but it had not been found possible 
on practical grounds to make the alteration. It entailed a good deal 
of inconvenience to keep a:ship of that class from her normal duties, 
and it was impracticable, having detached her for a week from her 
duties, to change the programme still further. Had they had an 
unlimited number of cruisers they might have done more. 

Replying to a question as to the personnel of the Ethiopian 
Government he said that, so far as they knew, its constitution was 
identical with that existing prior to the Emperor’s departure, with 
the exception of the Foreign Minister, while the Minister for War 
had recently been killed in action. 

May 12th.—Speaking in the Lords on the reform of the League, 
Lord Cecil maintained that the League must possess powers of 
coercion, and denied that either he or Mr. Lloyd George or General 
Smuts had ever contemplated taking them out of the Covenant. 

The Disarmament Conference had failed mainly because no 
guarantee of security could be offered to the Powers who were called 
on to disarm. That, again, was because there were no effective 
coercive powers behind the League system. In every case where the 
prospective aggressor had known that the League could and would 
use coercion the League had succeeded. 

Even in the present case fifty nations had enforced coercive 
measures, and they had done splendidly for two months until the 
shattering blow of the Hoare-Laval proposals. 

He asked what was the alternative to combining efforts to create 
a League system with real powers. A “ talking-shop”’ would not 
keep the peace, and what Lord Lothian proposed was, in effect, the 
return to the 1913 system, when even Sir Edward Grey had not been 
able to keep the peace. 

The Italian Ambassador presented in the Foreign Office a copy 
y a Royal Decree of May oth, placing Abyssinia under the sovereignty 
of Italy. 

May 14th.—Replying to the debate in the Lords Earl Stanhope, 
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for the Government, said they were weighing carefully the lessons of 
recent events, and in due course would call the Dominions into cop. 
sultation. The League was not a super-State dictating to other 
countries, but every nation, great and small, had equal place in it. 
with equal responsibilities, and must take equal risks. For one nation 
to have to take the lead in every matter would mean that sooner or 
later the whole action of the League would depend on one country, 

It was essential to have behind their policy the backing of adequate 
force of their own or their friends on whom they could rely. That, in 
the case of Abyssinia, did not exist. 

He could conceive of no clearer case than that of Italy. She 
had attacked another country, broken three treaties, and broken the 
gas protocol. 

The announcement of the annexation of Abyssinia took place 
only two or three days before the League meeting, and for the League 
at that moment to rush into a decision on the removal of sanctions 
would have been rash in the extreme, and the League was undoubtedly 
right in postponing a decision until the June meeting. 

He repeated that Great Britain had carried out to the full her 
obligations under the Covenant, and if the League had failed it was 
because that organization as a collective body had been unable to 
get its desires fulfilled. 

Sir John Simon, replying to questions in the Commons as to the 
attitude of the Government towards Ethiopia and the Emperor, said 
that “ the only change which H.M. Government have so far recognized 
in the status of Ethiopia is that a large part of the kingdom is under 
Italian military occupation.’’ They did not consider that the Emperor's 
decision to renounce the direction of affairs constituted an abdication 
or prevented his recognition as the head of a sovereign State. 

Addressing a Unionist meeting in London Mr. Baldwin said it 
was all very well for people who did not hold positions of responsibility 
to say airily that they should have gone on alone to put further sanctions 
into effect. That was not the basis of a collective League of Nations. 
In fact, as was well known, they had done more, much more, than 
anybody else—that was true from first to last throughout the dispute. 

Economic and financial sanctions were unlikely, he pointed out, 
to succeed unless the countries concerned were prepared to run the 
risk of war. In fact, military sanctions were an essential part of 
collective security, and in the long run they could not be avoided. 

One of the questions which they and the other Powers would 
have to think about related to the workability of what were called 
automatic sanctions, 7.e., arrangements under the Covenant whereby, 
given a declaration by the League that aggression had been committed, 
all the other members were called upon automatically to apply 
sanctions. 

Were the nations of Europe ready to play their part in collective 
security ? because in collective security there was no question of limited 
partnership—and there could be no such things as sleeping partners. 
Nor did it mean that all the work was to be done by the British Navy 
for nations that did not look after themselves. 

It was no use, he went on, overlooking or underestimating the 
difficulties created for Great Britain when sanctions were under dis- 
cussion so long as three great Powers were outside the League. He 
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pointed out that Article 16 was an experiment in international 
he had never held, however, that any failure that might 


, 
aiso 


politics ; 


have accompanied this first experiment meant the end of the League 


system. j. ° . 
They had been trying to find a working alternative to war asa 


means of settling disputes. Because it had failed to achieve what 
was hoped of it, it did not follow that the whole machinery ought 
to be scrapped. 

May 15th.—The Soviet Ambassador, speaking to the Anglo- 
Russian Parliamentary Committee said that his Government believed, 
with Mr. Eden, that collective security was the best and cheapest 
system of defence. He urged a “ firm and well-knit peace front ” 
within the League framework consisting of those countries which, 
from whatever motives, were against war. The best method to 
strengthen the Covenant was not to replace it, but to underpin it. 

His Government, he declared, had no objections in principle to 
negotiations with Germany, but they believed that Herr Hitler’s peace 
plan could not be regarded as promising real peace. The other Powers 
genuinely interested in peace ought, therefore, first to meet and 
elaborate their common basis on which negotiations might be conducted. 

May 18th.—The Colonial Secretary, in reply to questions in 
Parliament, stated that the High Commissioner in Palestine had 
made the Government’s attitude quite clear to the Arab leaders, and 
he was taking all necessary steps to see that order was re-established. 

The Government had decided that an investigation of the causes 
of unrest should be undertaken on the spot and, after order had been 
restored a Royal Commission, without bringing into question the 
terms of the mandate, would enquire into the alleged grievances of 
both Arabs and Jews. 

Mr. Eden gave the House of Commons a detailed explanation 
of the manner in which so-called evidence had been secured by the 
Italian authorities of the supply of dum-dum bullets to the Abyssinian 
army by British firms. 

On April 12th the Messagero had published photographs pur- 
porting to show such ammunition made, packed and sent to Abyssinia 
by a British firm, but it had been discovered that this ammunition 
had been obtained under false pretences (on the plea that it was 
needed for shooting leopards in that country) by a man representing him- 
self, falsely, to be an agent of the Abyssinian Government and using 
a forged letter from the Bank of Egypt. This man was known to 
have been in personal touch with the Italian Embassy in London. 

May 19th.—It was learnt that the Government had made a 
request to the U.S. and Japanese Governments to be allowed to 
retain 40,000 tons of over-age destroyers; also to rearrange the 
categories of cruisers. (Unless the “ escalator” clause were invoked 
the Navy was in the position of having to scrap 45,000 tons of over- 
age destroyers by the end of the year. Vide Part 3 of the 1930 Treaty, 
by which Great Britain was allowed 150,000 tons for destroyers. By 
the end of 1936 British tonnage would, on existing programmes, amount 
to 100,000 tons under age and 95,000 over age). 


Greece. 
May oth.—A strike among tobacco workers at Salonika spread 
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to other industries, and became general throughout Northern and 
Old Greece. 

Some 6,000 strikers came into contact with the police at Salonika 
and attempted to seize some armoured lorries. The crews were com. 
pelled to fire, and nine men were killed. 

May 10th.—The Union leaders were understood to have refused 
material concessions offered, including increases in wages, and to be 
demanding the resignation of the Cabinet and the dismissal of the 
Governor-General and the Chief of the Gendarmerie. 

May 11th.—The military and police authorities applied stringent 
measures against the strikers’ gatherings and demonstrations, and 
conditions were quiet ; but the strike continued. 

May 12th.—The Communist Party decided that, in spite of the 
offers to the tobacco workers, a general strike of 24 hours should be 
declared at midnight, as a protest against the bloodshed on May gth. 

May 13th.—The strike failed, owing to the preventive measures 
taken by the Government and to the abstention of Conservative 
workers. The main public services were maintained, without incident. 


Guatemala. 


May 15th.—The Government announced their intention of with- 
drawing from the League of Nations. 

May 16th.—In a message to the League the Government stated 
that their action was not dictated by any lack of solidarity with the 
other members, but was due to internal economic considerations. 


Iraq. 
May 6th.—A tribal revolt was reported from the Middle Euphrates 


area and Army columns were in operation against the rebels. 
May 7th.—Martial Law was proclaimed in the Rumeitha district, 
and the revolt was reported to have been suppressed. 


Irish Free State. 
May 12th.—The Finance Minister introduced the Budget for 


1936-37, showing prospective revenue of £30,536,000, and expenditure 
of £30,183,500, leaving an estimated surplus of £352,500. 


Italy. 
May 6th.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, stated that the “* Roman 


peace’ meant a “totalitarian Italian possession of Ethiopia.” As 
for the juridical aspect of this possession, this would soon be revealed 
and would derive its reason from the state of affairs created by the 
desertion of the Negus and his generals. 

He also declared that Italy would not be robbed of the fruits of 
her victory, as happened at Versailles. ‘We shall not forget,” he went 
on, ‘‘ that the work of the League increased our difficulties and the 
expenses of the war, witheut stopping it, and this concrete precedent 
does not create any title for last-minute requests.”” He warned the 
League that any further errors made by it could only cause further 
disturbance, and “ stiffen Italy in her policy, which does not end in 
Abyssinia.” 

It was understood in Rome that the Government had com- 
municated to the French Government an assurance that French 
interests in the Abyssinian railway, and British rights relating to 
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Lake Tana would be respected. Also that the Government would be 
content to raise in Abyssinia a limited police force, and would not 
recruit an army among the natives. 

The intention was not to replace the Emperor, and to give full 
rights of autonomy to the various tribes. 

Report ve representations by French Ambassador as to French 
views. (See France). 

Statements made to a British journalist by Signor Mussolini were 
published. The Duce was reported to have declared that Italy could 
now be classed among the “ satisfied ’”’ Powers, and they would become 
sound conservatives. 

He also said: ‘*‘ My policy has never planned any harm what- 
soever to the interests of the British Empire. It does not plan any 
such harm now. . . . Italy has not the least or remotest hankering 
after Egypt. I look on Egypt as an independent country, not an 
African country, but one belonging to the Mediterranean, and one 
with which Italy has been and always will be on the best of terms. 
Italy has no political interest at all in the Sudan, and none in Palestine. 
It is utterly false, therefore, to ascribe to Italy any responsibility 
whatsoever for the troubles between the Arabs and the Jews.”’ 

May 8th.—The Tribuna described French and British suggestions 
for settling the Abyssinian problem within the framework of the 
League as “inconsistent, imbecile, false and inadmissible.” Italy 
was ready for Europe’s new policy, it stated, but her return to the 
needful work of European reconstruction must mean acceptance of “ the 
accomplished fact in Abyssinia without margin or compromise.” 

Signor Gayda said the Abyssinian problem had become a domestic 
Italian problem, and a “ totalitarian peace’ was the only acceptable 
solution. 

May oth.—The Fascist Grand Council and the Cabinet met to 
hear a statement by Signor Mussolini, who then made a public speech 
(broadcast throughout Italy and to the Army in Africa) announcing 
the annexation of Abyssinia. “ The destiny of Ethiopia is sealed,” 
he exclaimed, “* every knot has been cut by our shining sword and the 
African victory remains in the history of our country complete and 
pure like the legionaries who have fallen. 

“Italy has at last got her Empire, the Fascist Empire which 
bears the indestructible signs of the determination and the power of 
the Roman emblem. It is an Empire of peace, because Italy wants 
peace for herself and for all... .” 

“ Here is the law, O Italians, which closes a period of our history 
and opens another with an immense doorway open to all the possi- 
bilities of the future: (1) the territories and the peoples that belonged 
to the Empire of Abyssinia are placed under the full and entire 
sovereignty of the Kingdom of Italy. (2) The title of Emperor has 
been assumed for himself and for his successors by the King of Italy.” 

The Duce afterwards received the Ambassadors of Germany, 
Japan, Brazil, the Ministers of Austria and Hungary, and the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Albania. 

_ Royal decrees were issued placing Abyssinia under a Governor- 
General, with the title of Viceroy, under whom would be the Governors 
of Eritrea and Somaliland. Marshal Badoglio was appointed and 
invested with full powers. 
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The text of the decrees was communicated to the League. 

May 11th.—Baron Aloisi’s protest against discussion of Abyssinian 
dispute. (See League of Nations). 

Signor Gayda, writing about the League Council meeting, said 
that the Abyssinia known to the League had ceased to exist, and 
added that, whereas the Covenant provided for the expulsion and the 
voluntary retirement of a member State, it did not provide for “ the 
pure and simple annulment or the suicide that is a voluntary retirement 
from life.” 

The Emperor and his chieftains had fled from the threatening 
insurrection of their exasperated peoples and thus carried away with 
them the last vestiges of the Abyssinia to which membership of the 
League had been accorded. 

May 12th.—A Royal decree was published calling up auxiliary 
officers of the navigation branch of the Air Force who held a civilian 
pilot’s certificate, and reservists of the military branches of the Air 
Force holding a similar certificate. They were to have four months’ 
military instruction. 

Telegram of congratulation from Prince Starhemberg. (Sce 
Austria). 

Notification to British and French Governments re annexation 
of Abyssinia. (See Great Britain and France). 

Departure of Italian delegation from Geneva. (See League of 
Nations). 

May 13th.—It was stated semi-officially in Rome that every 
deduction as to Baron Aloisi’s withdrawal from Geneva would be 
premature. The fact was that the attitude assumed by the League 


Council was opposed to the Italian point of view, and consequently 
Italy had found herself compelled to interrupt her collaboration with 
Geneva. 

A Commission, headed by Marshal de Bono, was appointed to 
study the reorganization of the colonial forces. 

May 14th.—The press, referring to the League Council resolution 


2? 


of May 12th, charged Mr. Eden of having acted “ illegally ”’ in his 
interpretation of the resolution (as representing the view of the Council 
as a whole, subject to the reservations made) in face of the declaration 
of the Ecuador delegation. 

May 15th.—The speech of Lord Stanhope in the House of Lords 
was criticized in the press as inexplicable except on the supposition 
that Great Britain was animated by deliberate unfriendliness to Italy. 
There was not the least foundation for the attributing of imperialistic 
designs to Italy, either in the hearts of the Italian people or in any 
responsible declaration of Italian policy. 

Interviews with the Duce given to the Matin. (See France). 

Signor Mussolini was understood to have replied to the Austrian 
Chancellor’s telegram in very cordial terms and to have emphasized 
that the Rome Protocols remained a basic pillar of the policy of the 
Italian Government. 

May 16th.—The Senate met and approved unanimously the 
Decrees proclaiming Abyssinia to be under the full sovereignty of 
Italy, the assumption of the title of Emperor by the House of Savoy, 
and the appointment of Marshal Badoglio as Viceroy. 

The President of the Senate, in a speech, declared that the 
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manifestations of devotion to Signor Mussolini represented “* the proud 
feeling of a people finally revealed to itself, conscious henceforth of 
being the master of the future, sure of its own forces and ready, after 
having overcome one formidable test, to face any other whatsoever, 
should it be necessary.” 

The Government decided that the credit consortium for public 
works should draw 100 million lire from its reserve funds in order to 
establish an autonomous branch in Abyssinia. 

It was learnt that the Government had released Pavelitch, one 
of the two Croats whose extradition was asked by the French Govern- 
ment in connection with the murder of King Alexander. 

Signor Mussolini received Prince Starhemberg, with whom he 
had a conversation lasting two hours. 

May 19th.—The directory of the Fascist Party ordered that all 
Fascists between the ages of 21 and 55, who were fit to bear arms, 
should demand the honour of joining the Militia, “‘ thus confirming 
the inexhaustible warlike spirit of the Blackshirts and the character 
of the Roman peace.” 

Further, the struggle for economic emancipation was to be in- 
tensified “* with the exclusion of the products of the sanctionist countries 
in a permanent and irrevocable manner.” 

Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament regarding dum-dum 
ammunition was reproduced, incomplete, in the press, accompanied 
by expressions of incredulity. 

It was stated semi-officially in Rome that two Italian memoranda 
had been presented at Geneva regarding dum-dum bullets, one general 
and the other specific. The latter had been withdrawn because it 
was incomplete, and in any case, they had proof that the statements 
already made regarding these bullets were true. 

The Minister of Finance, speaking in the Chamber, gave an 
account of the effects of sanctions, and maintained that all the countries 
taking part had found that they harmed those who applied them and 
were without profit to the League. 

Though sanctions had reduced Italy’s exports, counter-sanctions 
had enabled her in a greater degree to reduce imports. During the 
months December to March the adverse balance of trade had been 
reduced, and the improvement was more marked than the figures 
showed if the quality of the goods imported was taken into consider- 
ation; 4.e., in March, as against a reduction in all other items, there 
had been an increase for imports of maize, iron, copper, coal, oil, and 
other war material. 

The year 1934-35 had closed with a deficit of 2,030 million lire, 
including 975 millions spent on East Africa and 840 million on balancing 
the deficit on the railways. 

For 1935-36 preliminary estimates had anticipated a deficit of 
1,057 millions, but hardly had the financial year begun before war 
broke out and on November 18th sanctions had followed. The 
voluntary contributions of gold, etc., had, however, brought in 
sg of millions, and the State finances had remained sound and 
1ealt y. 

As to the Budget for 1936-37 he justified the omission of ex- 
penditure on the war as an incalculable factor. The balancing of 
that Budget was not due to accountancy expedients, but to notable 
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demands on the taxpayer, which were to bring in an increased revenye 
of 2,189 millions (£35 million). 

The moment was not yet ripe to divulge the cost of the war, and 
in any case some hundreds of millions had been devoted to works of 
permanent value, such as harbours and roads. The campaign was 
relatively economical in proportion to the great results obtained. 

A Royal Decree was issued assigning 2,000 millions to various 
Ministries for “‘ expenses connected with extraordinary works and 
necessities in the Colonies.” 

A programme of road building in Abyssinia was announced, 
including highways, 1,840 miles in length, from Om Ager through 
Gondar to Dessie; from Assab to Dessie; and from the capital to 
Jimma, to Adigrat, and to Debra Tabor. 

It was announced in Rome that 498 political prisoners had been 
released, in connection with the celebrations for the foundation of 
the Empire. 

Provisional returns of the Census of April 21st showed the total 
for the population as 42,438,104 in Italy, 7.e., excluding soldiers and 
workmen abroad and anyone temporarily absent. The population 
was estimated to be increasing at the rate of 400,000 a year. 


Japan. 


May 6th.—Mr. Hirota, in a statement in the Diet, as Premier, 
said he would avoid extremes and follow the middle way, and he 
promised reforms in agriculture, education, and defence. Foreign 
ideas inimical to the Japanese tradition would be eliminated from the 


schools, farmers would be relieved of unfair taxation by Government 
grants to local finances, and defence would be promoted by improved 
armaments and, indirectly, through encouragement of industrial 
resources. 

May 8th.—Replying in the Diet to charges that the crude ideas 
of young army officers were as dangerous to the nation as those of the 
Reds, the Minister of War said he agreed and had ordered the Army 
to express its political views only through himself. 

The Prime Minister admitted the existence of apprehensions 
regarding war with the U.S.S.R., but said he was confident that 
difficulties would be overcome, and he had accepted the Premiership 
in that belief. 

May 1oth.—Colonel Aizawa was sentenced to death for the murder 
of General Nagata on August 12th, 1935. 

May 1th. Replying to questions in the House of Peers as to 
whether the Government had not means to control obnoxious publica- 
tions such as Commander Ishimaru’s book, “ Japan Must Fight 
England,” the Foreign Minister said the opinions expressed were 
those of an unknown person, who represented only himself, and in 
Japan commanded no attention. 

The Government had no territorial ambitions in Australia or 
New Zealand, and deplored the publication of such irresponsible 
statements. 

A secret session of the Diet was understood to have discussed the 
armaments problem, and both the War and Navy Ministers were 
believed to have argued that Japan’s hands had been forced by the 
U.S. and Soviet programmes. 
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General Terauchi declared that the Soviet maintained 200,000 
troops in East Siberia, 50 submarines at Vladivostok, and aircraft 
capable of attacking Japanese towns. Also, by the Outer Mongolian 
pact Russia was encircling Manchukuo. 

Admiral Nagano said Japan needed a Navy equal to the strongest 
in the Western Pacific. The U.S.A. were preparing to build at the 
rate of 70,000 tons yearly in the next ro years, Britain at the rate of 
84,000 tons, and Japan ought to build at the rate of 50,000 tons. 
Even if the Treaties had been renewed, expenditure would have risen 
owing to the replacement of capital ships. 

The War Minister was also reported to have admitted that the 
Army had rejected a non-aggression treaty with the U.S.S.R., but 
he held such a pact to be of little value. 

May 13th.—The U.S. Ambassador made representations to the 
Foreign Office regarding the smuggling on the North China coast, and 
was reported to have been given the same reply as the British Am- 
bassador received on May 4th. 

May 15th.—The Foreign Office spokesman declared that any 
smuggling in North China was due to excessive tariffs and Chinese 
official laxity, and was a Chinese matter in which Japan could not 
interfere. 

He repudiated the suggestion that the Tangku Truce created 
conditions favourable to smuggling ; he also denied the authenticity 
of reports alleging that Japanese military pressure prevented the 
Chinese authorities from dealing with it. 

Protest from the Chinese Government. (See China). 

May 18th.—Imperial ordinances appeared in the Gazette laying 
down that the Ministers of War and Marine should be chosen from 
among generals, lieutenant-generals, admirals and vice-admirals on 
the active list. 

The Army, however, was to forego the agreement reached in 
1926 under which the Minister of War consulted the Chief of the 
General Staff and the Inspector-General of Military Education regarding 
Army appointments. 


League of Nations. 
May 8th.—The Secretariat circulated a Note from the Italian 


Foreign Under-Secretary stating that “‘a people guilty of the torture 
and decapitation of prisoners, of the emasculation of wounded and 
killed . . . of the systematic use of dum-dum bullets, etc., is not in 
a position to appeal to the rules and conventions regulating the 
conduct of civilized war.” 

The Note also denied the right of the Committee of Thirteen to 
deal with questions ve the observance of the 1925 Protocol, and 
claimed the right to use gas as a reprisal. 

May gth.—Figures published by the Committee regarding the 
effect of sanctions on Italy’s trade were regarded as confirming the 
impression that Italy’s markets were being captured by her rivals. 

A Conference of the neutral States (Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Holland, Spain and Switzerland) was held in private, to 
review the relations between neutrality and the obligations implicit 
in the Covenant. It was believed that some of them considered 
that a policy of neutrality was incompatible with membership of the 
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League. Further, sanctions were too slow in their effect, and involved 
risks of conflict, and the principle of collective security had, therefore 
lost much of its value. 

The Conference decided not to adopt any definite line of policy 
regarding further League action, but to meet again during the Council 
session. 

The Secretariat circulated the reply of the Abyssinian Gover. 
ment to the Italian charges of atrocities. It consisted of a series oj 
statements made in February, March, and April, by members of the 
Egyptian Medical Mission ; also of evidence on Italy’s use of poison 
gas by Dr. Melly and by Swedish and Norwegian doctors. 

May 11th.—The Secretariat circulated a letter from the High 
Commissioner at Danzig, dated May 5th, giving the text of decree 
issued by the Senate in February to carry out the undertakings given 
at Geneva in January. 

Two Notes regarding Abyssinia were also circulated. One, from 
the Emperor, gave the reasons why he left the country—* in order 
to avoid the extermination of the Abyssinian people and to be able 
to devote ourselves freely and peacefully to the preservation of the 
age-old independence of Abyssinia. . . .” 

He had defended his soil “ until, as a result of Italy’s raining oj 
gas, it became obvious that our resistance could not be continued, 
and that, in any case, that resistance could only lead to the extermi- 
nation of the Abyssinian people. . . .” 

The other was a manifesto denouncing Italy and criticizing the 
League’s lack of assistance to Abyssinia. The Government, it stated, 
were unable to supply its troops with adequate arms owing to the 
refusal of financial assistance, the embargo pronounced against it 
before the aggression, and certain obstacles placed in the way of the 
import of arms after the conflict began. 

The Council met and considered the agenda. When the Chairman, 
Mr. Eden, reached item 18, the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, Baron Aloisi 
moved to exclude it. Mr. Eden then summoned the Ethiopian repre- 
sentative to the table, and Baron Aloisi then said he could not consent 
to the presence of “ the so-called Abyssinian delegate.” ‘* The only 
existing sovereignty in Abyssinia,” he declared, “is that of Italy. 
Discussion of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute is, therefore, purposeless, 
and I cannot take part in it.” 

The Italian delegation then left the chamber. 

Mr. Mariam then made a statement in which he said there was 
still an Abyssinian Government, and that it remained attached to 
the League. Mr. Eden pointed out that the only matter for decision 
was whether the item should remain on the agenda. He considered 
it should, and was supported by the Danish and Spanish delegates. 
This view received unanimous approval and the item was retained. 

Baron Aloisi returned for the public session, and acted as 
rapporteur on a motion in connection with the vacant judgeship on 
the Hague Court. 

May 12th.—Baron Aloisi and the Italian delegation left Geneva 
in response to a telegram from Rome. He informed the Secretary- 
General, in reply to a question as to the reason for this, that he had 
none to give. 

The Council met and adopted a resolution, drafted by the Spanish 
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and Danish delegates, stating that it recalled the decisions taken in 
the League since October 3rd, 1935, and was of opinion that “ further 
time is necessary to permit its members to consider the situation 
created by the grave new steps taken by the Italian Government ; 
decides to resume its deliberations on this subject on June 15th, and 
considers that in the meantime there is no cause for modifying the 
measures previously adopted in collaboration by the members of the 
League.” 

‘The Abyssinian delegate was present and, before the discussion, 
read a declaration asking the Council vigorously to condemn the new 
blow by the Italian Government and its claim to suppress by force 
a State member of the League; also to employ Article 16 in all its 
provisions. 

The resolution was then considered, and the delegates of Argentine, 
Chile and Ecuador made reservations, the first, so far as the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion was concerned ; the second, to the effect that 
sanctions no longer had any object, and affected the countries applying 
them as well as Italy; and the third, to the effect that Ecuador 
considered that as soon as Italy had declared herself ready to negotiate 
the situation should have been simplified by raising sanctions, and 
Ecuador could not now associate herself with their maintenance by 
declaring there was no cause to raise them. 

Mr. Eden said due note would be taken of these statements. He 
assumed that, subject to the reservations, the draft resolution expressed 
the view of the Council and was adopted by it. 

May 13th.—The Council adjourned until June 16th, after con- 
cluding routine business, t.e., the adoption of the reports of the 
committees on slavery and on the work of the Financial Committee 
on the condition of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria; also on the 
loan to Estonia. 

The Council requested Mr. Lester to prolong his period of office 
as High Commissioner for Danzig for another year, as from 
January 15th, 1937. 

May 14th.—The head of the Chilean delegation wrote to the 
Secretary-General stating that, “in view of the recent events which 
have put an end to the war between Ethiopia and Italy, it would be 
proper to discontinue the economic, financial and other measures 
decided upon in connexion with this conflict.” 

May 16th.—Attitude of Swiss Government towards the League 
and towards sanctions. (See Switzerland). 


Palestine. 

May 7th.—A meeting of all the Arab parties, led by the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, decided that if their demand for a stoppage of Jewish 
immigration was not met by May 15th they would declare for the 
non-payment of taxes, a civil disobedience campaign and a complete 
boycott of the Jews. 

Rioting was reported from Jenin. 

May 8th.—The Emperor of Ethiopia arrived in Jerusalem. 

May oth.—Detachments of British troops arrived from Egypt 
to reinforce the local police. 

May toth.—The Emperor of Ethiopia made a statement to the 
representatives of the foreign press in which he said he had left his 
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capital because he could be of better service to his people abroad, 
The moral of his troops had been shaken by gas, and it was obvious 
they could not succeed against such methods of warfare. 

May 11th.—The High Commissioner sent for the Mufti, as chair 
man of the Arab “ Higher Strike Committee,” to warn him against 
a proposed visit of the Committee to Haifa. 

A bomb was exploded at Haifa, and telephone and telegraph 
wires were cut in several places. 

May 12th.—The Strike Committee met at Haifa, in spite of the 
High Commissioner’s advice. 

The Arab members of the Jerusalem Chamber of Commerce 
withdrew. (It was the only such body in the country where Arabs 
and Jews had been co-operating). 

The High Commissioner notified the Jewish Agency that he had 
approved the Labour Schedule. He broadcast a statement making 
it clear that the Government would suppress all disorders. 


May 13th.—Further outrages were reported in Jerusalem, re- 
sulting in two Jews and two Arabs being killed. 

Arab students on strike organized an All-Palestine Conference 
at Jaffa and decided to refuse to pay taxes, and demand an end of 
Jewish immigration, a ban on sales of land, and other measures. They 
also decided to boycott British and Jewish goods. 


May 14th.—The High Commissioner saw the Arab leaders and 
warned them that stern measures would have to be used if the disorders 
continued. 

The Jewish members of the Jerusalem Municipal Council called 
on the Mayor, Dr. Khalidi, to resign, either from the Moslem Supreme 
Council, or from the mayoralty. 

The burning of Jewish crops and fruit trees continued in several 
districts and shots were fired at night into Jewish settlements. 

May 15th.—The Supreme Arab Council published a manifesto 
calling on all Arabs to refuse to pay taxes “in accordance with the 
principle of no taxation without representation.”’ 

This followed a communication to the Council by the High Com- 
missioner to the effect that if the strike were called off and normal 
conditions restored the British Government would send a Royal 
Commission to investigate conditions in the light of the Arab com- 
plaints. The Council considered the offer unacceptable. 

Two deaths were reported during disorders at Jaffa. 

May 16th.—Three Jews were killed in Jerusalem by a man who 
fired into a crowd leaving a cinema, in the Jewish quarter, and escaped 
unidentified. 

May 17th.—British troops marched through the streets of 
Jerusalem during the funeral of the victims of the outrage, and the 
curfew was introduced in the capital. 

May 18th.—The High Commissioner approved the Labour Schedule 
of 4,500 Jewish immigrants for the half-year ending September 3oth. 
(The Jewish Agency had asked for 11,000). 

An Austrian, believed to be mistaken for an Arab, was shot dead 
in Jerusalem. 

The Colonial Secretary’s statement in Parliament. (See Great 
Britain). 
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May 19th.—A Jew was shot dead in Jerusalem and an Arab was 
stabbed in the Jewish quarter. 

The Supreme Arab Committee drafted a proclamation giving 
nn account of the interviews with the High Commissioner and stating 
hat it had told him that the Arabs felt no confidence in a new 
enquiry. The Arabs could not agree that the Jews should build 
their National Home at the expense of the national existence of the 
\rabs. For this reason the people had begun their strike spontaneously 
without any instigation from the leaders and would continue it until 
the Government changed their policy in essential particulars. 

Daily acts of lawlessness continued and an attempt was made 
by an Arab to blow up the railway near Jaffa as a train passed. 

A cargo of foodstuffs, etc., was discharged at Tel Aviv at a tem- 
porary quay, to avoid using Jaffa. 
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Paraguay. 
May 5th.—The President signed a decree providing for the 
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idmission of Japanese immigrants “‘ as an experiment” to settle in 
ence rural areas; also a decree by which some 4 million acres of unused 
d of land was to be divided among peasants against compensation to the 
They owners. 

May 12th.—A general strike was called by the National Workers’ 
ond Confederation, owing to the arrest and deportation of its general 
ders secretary and other labour leaders. 

May 13th.—The strike was not complete, and business was hardly 
lled interfered with. The President issued a proclamation attributing 
me the unrest to agents of the Comintern. 

The Confederation subsequently called off the strike, and the 





President promised the release of arrested workers, provided their 


innocence was proved. 
May 16th.—The Ministers of Finance and the Interior resigned, 
following disagreement over the Government’s action in arresting 
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os workers and students on May 12th on a charge of distributing Com- 
™ munist literature among the army and the trade unions. 
nal May 18th.—The Cabinet resigned, and Colonel Franco met the 
val leaders of the Ex-Combatants’ Association and later formed a new 
a. Ministry. 
Poland. 
no May 6th.—Responsible opinion showed concern over the French 
od election results, and it was remarked that Franco-Polish relations 
had deteriorated since the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 
of May 7th.—It was understood that the Bank of Poland had 
e received from the Reichsbank the sum owing for German railway 
traffic across the Corridor for the period March 25th to April 3oth. 
e _ The Cabinet decided to place all imports of foreign goods under 
\. — owing to the need of checking the outflow of gold and foreign 
exchange. 
| May 8th.—The Presidential decree was published establishing 





complete control over all foreign trade both of Poland and of Danzig 
Free City. Prohibition of imports, except under licence, was to take 
effect from May 13th, and this was complementary to the control 
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over foreign exchange established on April 27th. (It meant that the 
granting of an import licence would carry the right to acquire the 
foreign exchange needed for payment). 

May gth.—By an arrangement with Germany regarding the 
traffic across the Corridor, from May 15th all traffic was to be con- 
centrated on two lines crossing it at the narrowest part. 

May 15th.—The Prime Minister submitted the resignation of the 
Cabinet and a new one was formed with General Slawoj-Skladkowski 
as Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. The former Premier 
M. Koscialkowski, became Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: 
M. Grabowski, Minister of Justice; and M. Roman, Industry and 
Commerce. 

The other portfolios were held as before. 

May 16th.—The new Government was regarded by the press as 
merely a “ change of the guard,” and it was remarked that General 
Rydz-Smigly, the Inspector-General of the Army, was present at the 
first Cabinet meeting. 


Rhodesia. 

May 6th.—The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia stated in 
Parliament that the transfer of Tanganyika to Germany would be 
an absolute menace to Rhodesia and to Portuguese East Africa. 


Rumania. 
May toth.—Statement on Yugoslav trade policy by Prime 
Minister of Yugoslavia, published in Bucarest paper. (See Yugoslavia). 


Saudi-Arabia. 

May 7th.—Signature of Treaty in Cairo. (See Egypt). 

May 8th.—The King accepted the Treaty with Egypt, thus 
resuming diplomatic relations which had been in abeyance since 
1926. It provided for the treatment of Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca 
on the most-favoured-nation principle. 


South Africa. 

May 6th.—The Prime Minister, replying to a proposal in Parlia- 
ment that sanctions should be discontinued, said it was his official 
advice, as well as his private view, that the League should continue 
them—for years, if necessary. The choice before it was to do s, 
or to cut its own throat. If the League failed South Africa would 
have to reconsider its position in the world. 

May 7th.—Concluding the debate in Parliament the Prime 
Minister, after again emphasizing the need for maintaining sanctions 
said the Government wouid not waive the mandate for South-West 
Africa “as long as the Union is in the position to comply with its 
terms.” 


May 6th.—General strikes were declared at Cadiz and Valladolid, 
the strikers at the latter town demanding the dismissal of the Prefect 
and other officials. 

May toth.—Sefior Azana was elected President of the Republic, 
securing 754 of the 874 votes cast. The papers returned blank 
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numbered 115. He was supported by the Frente Popular, the Catalan 
Lliga, the Agrarians, the Conservative Republicans, and a few 
Independents and Centrists. The C.E.D.A. returned blank papers 
and the Royalists and Traditionalists abstained. 

Senor Azafia resigned the Premiership, and Sefior Barcia became 
acting Premier pro tem. In a farewell speech to his political supporters 
the President said: ‘* As President I shall be impervious to threats, 
incorruptible and unapproachable.” 

The Congress of the National Confederation of Labour concluded 
after deciding to ally itself with the Socialists—the General Union 
of Workers (or U.G.T., a non-political body, but largely controlled 
by the Socialist Party). 

' The Confederation of Labour was the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
organization, known as the C.N.T. 

The amalgamation, if effected, meant that the U.G.T. recognized 
the failure of its policy of political co-operation with the State, and 
would cease to support the Government. The thesis of the C.N.T. 
was that “‘ the actual social and political régime must be destroyed,” 
and that “ only by united action is it possible to defend the revolution 
and ward off the attacks of national and foreign capital.” 

The Socialist leader, Sefior Caballero, was understood to favour 
union with the C.N.T. 

May 12th.—Sefior Prieto and Sefior Barrio were both understood 
to have declined to form a Cabinet, and the President asked Sefior 
Quiroga, the outgoing Minister of the Interior, to do so. 

May 13th.—Sefior Quiroga formed a Cabinet, taking the port- 
folio of War himself. Sefior Barcia was Foreign Minister; Sefior 
Ramos, Finance; Sefior Moles, the Interior; Sefor Giral, Marine ; 
Sefior Barnes, Education; Sefior Garzon, Justice; Sefior Velao 
Public Works; Senor Lluhi, Labour; Sefior Funes, Agriculture ; 
and Sefior Buylla, Industry and Commerce. 

The Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Marine, Agriculture and Industry 
and Commerce were as in the previous Cabinet ; while Senor Ramos 
was the former Labour Minister, and Sefior Garzon was the former 
Minister of Communications. 

May 18th.—Two cavalry regiments mutinied at Alcala, following 
an incident on May 15th, when some civilians had been injured. 
(Friction had arisen from alleged attempts to spread Marxist propa- 
ganda among the troopers, and the Minister of War gave orders for 
both regiments to leave Alcal4é. The order was disobeyed). 

Twenty-seven officers and warrant officers were arrested. 

May 19th.—The Cabinet presented.its programme to‘the Cortes, and 
the Premier defined it as a continuation of that laid down by Sefior 
Azafia for carrying out the electoral agreement of the Frente Popular. 

_ Agrarian reform would be pushed on, and the republicanization 
of Spain could not be neglected ; it was urgent to make the Republic 
both respected and feared, and he would make that his task. 

The Fascists would have to be subdued, and he appealed for 
support and sacrifice from the workers. 

Sefior Gil Robles, replying for the Opposition, said the Govern- 
ment would do well to beware of its present allies, who were preparing 
to devour both them and the Republic when they saw an opportunity. 
The Government secured a vote of confidence by 217 votes to 61. 
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Switzerland. 
May 6th.—Hans Wesemann was sentenced at Basle to three years’ 


imprisonment for kidnapping Dr. Jakob, the German refugee. 

The Zurich police arrested a man who was alleged to be a German 
secret agent. 

May 12th.—Mr. Eden discussed the Locarno problem with 
M. Paul-Boncour and M. Van Zeeland, and a statement was issued 
explaining that they recognized that the enquiries undertaken by 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, with a view to elucidating 
certain points in the German Memorandum, had not been completed. 

They therefore recognized the advisability of postponing their 
decisions until a later meeting, to be held as soon as the German reply 
had been received. { 

May 16th.—The Federal Council endorsed the attitude of the 
Government’s delegate to the League at the meeting of the “ neutral ” 
States on May gth. It would continue to pursue the policy of 
co-operation with and reform of the League. 

The Council was believed to regard the continuance of sanctions 
as purposeless now that the war was over. 


Turkey. 
May 12th.—The Foreign Minister informed the Powers guarantee- 


ing the Treaty of Lausanne that the Government proposed that a 
conference should be held at Montreux on June 22nd to consider 
the question of the Demilitarized Zone. 


Uruguay. on i 
May 16th.—The Foreign Minister announced that the delegate 


to the League had been instructed to support the abandonment of 
sanctions, on the ground that they were causing material damage to 
other countries without any compensation. 


U.S.A. 


May 6th.—A tariff agreement with France was signed in 
Washington. 

The agreement was designed to increase and stabilize commercial 
exchanges between the two countries, through a reduction in U.S. 
tariffs on certain specialized French products, and an increase on 
the quotas of some characteristic American exports. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate reported favourably 
on the Supply Bill involving an expenditure of $531 million, and 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House approved the Army 
Supply Bill for a sum of $572} million. 

May 7th.—It was learnt in Washington that the Italian military 
authorities in Addis Ababa had indicated to the U.S. Minister that 
his status would for the time being remain unchanged. 

The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
passed for debate the Deficiency Bill, involving an expenditure of 

2,364,229,712. 

May 8th.—The Senate approved the Naval Supply Bill. 

May 11th.—The House passed the Second Deficiency Bill, in- 
volving an appropriation of $2,364,229,712 (say £473 million). Of 
this, $1,425 million was for continuing the Works Progress Adminis- 
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tration, $458 million odd for social security purposes, $358 million 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps, and some $102 million for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and public works construction. 


May 12th.—The text was published of the Trade Agreement with 
France. It was to remain in force until July Ist, 1937, subject 
thereafter to six months’ notice. 

May 15th.—The London Naval Treaty was reported favourably 
to the Senate by Senator Pittman, who said Article 13 was the most 
important one since, by providing for notice of building programmes, 
it * avoids surprize, suspicion and excitement created by false rumours, 
and gives an opportunity for conference with regard to the con- 
struction of such proposed vessels.” 

As to eight-inch gun cruisers, he revealed that the Navy Board had 
decided before the London Conference that this type of vessel was not 
a success, and that Admiral Standley had changed his opinion regarding 
them and now considered the smaller six-inch gun vessels more useful. 

The Senator also said that, as no limitation of present types of 
ships was imposed, Japan could adhere without having the question 
of ratio in any way involved. 

Statements by Mr. Norman Davis and Admiral Standley supported 
ratification. Mr. Davis said there was nothing in the Treaty to which 
the country objected, though some of the things they wanted were 
not there. Under it the U.S.A. had “ nothing to lose in tryingit out, 
and possibly much to gain.” 

Admiral Standley said it had been accepted by the General Board 
of the Navy in Washington before it was finally agreed to in London. 
In reply to questions as to 10,000 ton cruisers with 8-inch guns, the 
Admiral said Great Britain was not allowed to have cruisers superior 
to theirs, nor guns superior, and she had not got them. In fact, 
America was allowed 18 of these vessels, and Britain only 15. 

‘* Now,” he said, ‘“* we have accepted a holiday in that type of 
ship, and so has she. She is going to increase her cruiser strength in 
the type of 8,000 tons and below. We have the same right as she 
to build as many of those as we want, if we want to build that type.” 

They had not intefided to build any of the 8-inch gun type during 
the Treaty period, so they had simply accepted something which was 
going to be the case anyhow. 

May 16th.—The Under-Secretary of State, in reply to questions 
about the Japanese forces in North China, called attention to the 
statement made by Mr. Hull on December 5th, and said that still 
represented the view of the Government. (Mr. Hull said that in 
“the area under reference” the interests of the U.S.A. and other 
Powers were similar. They were watching closely what happened). 

The testimony of Mr. Norman Davis before the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee was published. He reiterated the hope that Japan 
might adhere to the Naval Treaty, and added that Germany and 
Russia might also be brought within its scope. 

May 18th.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that the 
Government had agreed to buy from the Central Bank of China “ sub- 
stantial amounts of silver, and also to make available to the Central 
3ank of China, under conditions which safeguard the interests of 
both countries, dollar exchange for currency stabilization purposes.” 
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The Senate ratified the Naval Treaty without a recorded vote 
being taken. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, by six votes to three 
declared unconstitutional the Guffey Bituminous Coal Act, which 
provided for the stabilization of the industry through the regulation 
of labour and prices. 

The price-fixing provisions of the Act were held to be inseparable 
from the labour provisions (minimum wages, collective bargaining, 
etc.), and the latter were invalid. One person could not be entrusted 
with the power to regulate the business of another, so that the very 
existence of a Statute which would attempt to confer such power 
represented an “intolerable and unconstitutional interference with 
personal liberty and private property.” The delegation of such 
power was “ arbitrary.” 

The Court of Appeal of the District of Columbia ruled the Re. 
settlement Administration was unconstitutional, and declared—two 
of the five members dissenting—that the whole Relief Act attempted 
“to reach and control matters over which the Constitution has given 
no powers.” 


U.S.S.R. 
May 15th.—M. Maisky’s speech on collective security in London. 


(See Great Britain). 


Vatican City. 

May 12th.—Opening an exhibition of the Roman Catholic press 
of the world the Pope said it almost exactly synchronized with “ the 
triumphal happiness of a great and good people in a peace which it 
hopes and confidently expects will be a prelude to that new European 
and world peace of which the exhibition seeks to be, and is, a clear 
symbol.” 

He lamented the absence of Russia, and of Germany where, 
““contrary to all justice and truth, by an artificial confusion and 
identification of religion and politics, the existence of a Catholic press 
is undesired.” 

Giving his hearers a theme to develop, the Pope pointed to 
Communism as “the first, greatest, and most general peril,” which 
threatened everything—individual dignity, the sanctity of the family, 
order, security, and religion. 


Yugoslavia. 

May 7th.—The Conference of the Little Entente, meeting in 
Belgrade, issued a communiqué stating that the three Powers would 
oppose every attempt to change the existing situation. They would 
‘“‘ pursue that policy to the last consequences.”’ They would also 
follow with attention the negotiations between the Locarno Powers. 

While never giving their assent to legalizing a change of inter- 
national engagements unless the modification had first been discussed 
with them, they would pursue with energy the attempt at economic 
co-operation with the Danube States. 

May toth.—The Prime Minister issued a statement through the 
foreign press (published in the Universul of Bucarest) denying that 
there was any political significance whatever in their trade arrange- 
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ments with Germany. Italy and Germany were their best customers 
and in view of the losses caused by sanctions the latter was doubly 
important, while there was also the existence of some 450 million 
dinars of “ frozen ” debts owed by Germany. 

As Germany could not pay in cash she had to pay in goods, but 
this by no means implied a political approach of Yugoslavia to Germany. 
A strong Yugoslavia was in the interest of Yugoslavia’s allies; but 
economic weakness meant political and military weakness. 

He also said that the Little Entente would always be loyal to 
the League, but it had proved too weak, and the members of the 
Little and of the Balkan Entente had been obliged to draw closer 
together and seek security by other means. 
















May 24th .. General Election .... Belgium 
May 26th-28th Twelfth Annual Conference of the British 
Commonwealth League London 
Twenty-fourth Session of the “‘Interna- 
tional Commission on Air Navigation Warsaw 
May 27th *Permanent Mandates Commission ; Geneva 
June 2nd *Drafting Committee of Mixed Com- 
mittee on Nutrition Geneva 
June 2nd *Seventy-sixth Session of the Governing 
Body, I.L.O ei . Geneva 
June 4th *Mixed Committee on Nutrition Geneva 
June 4th *Twentieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, I.L.O. _.... Geneva 
June 8th *Conference for — of Traffic in 
Dangerous Drugs Geneva 
June 8th *Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters... Budapest 
June 8th-13th Sixth International Congress of Local 
Authorities aaa hoes Berlin & 
Munich 
June 15th *Bureau of the Health Committee Moscow 
June 18th *Fiscal Committee Geneva 
June 23rd *Permanent Central Opium Board Geneva 
June 29th *Committee on Economic ee Geneva 
July 1st General Election .... Finland 
July 2nd *Inter-Governmental Conference re Status 
of Refugees from Germany .. Geneva 
July 3rd *Committee of Representatives of 
Scientific Unions nan ‘hes .. Geneva 
July 8th-oth.... *Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching Geneva 
July roth-11th *Executive Committee of the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation and 
Director’s Committee of the Organi- 
zation .... Geneva 
July 13th-18th  *Eighteenth Plenary Session of the In- 
ternational Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation _.... Geneva 
August 28th—Sept. 8th International Goodwill Congress , Budapest 
September International Council of Women (Biennial 
Congress) Dubrovnik 
September 3rd *Diplomatic Conference to examine draft 
Convention on use of Broadcasting in 
the cause of Peace . Geneva 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


























































* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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GERMANY 


AND THE 


RHINELAND 


A record of addresses delivered at meetings held at Chatham House, by 
THE HON. HAROLD NICOLSON, M.P. 
SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
THE MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 


together with observations made in the subscquent discussions by 


A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P. H. Powys GREENWOOD. 
Lorp ARNOLD. Str Francis LINDLEY. 
Lorp AsTOoR. Lorp LLoyp. 
RoBERT Bootusy, M.P. ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. 
Lorp CECcIL. Bric.-Gen. E. L. Spears, M.P. 
P. V. Emrys-Evans, M.P. WICKHAM STEED. 
J. C. MAXWELL GARNETT. ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. Lorp WINTERTON, M.P. 

and others. 


This pamphlet is a symposium of authoritative opinion, repre- 
senting different points of view, not only on the immediate implications 
of the German re-militarization of the Rhineland, but also on the 
fundamental issues underlying the present international situation upon 
which action must be taken in the near future. 

The arguments put forward indicate some of the possible lines of 
approach towards a solution of the vital problems involved. 

The pamphlet also contains a list of authoritative works and 
documents bearing on the Rhineland question. 
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INFORMATION DEPARTMENT PAPERS, No. 18. 
RAW MATERIALS 
AND COLONIES 


Taking as its starting point an examination of the claims of 
Germany, Italy and Japan for colonies as sources of raw materials, this 
Paper examines the distribution, production and control of the chief 
raw materials of industry, dealing especially with the relative im- 
portance of colonial to world production. It goes on to consider 
how far the chief industrial States depend upon foreign supplies, and 
what restrictions, direct or indirect, limit their access to those supplies. 
The final section summarizes the solutions so far proposed. 

The Paper consequently contains the facts and statistics required 
for a consideration of such fundamental questions as: To what extent 
are the dissatisfied Powers at a disadvantage in not owning colonies ? 
Is there any economic advantage in their possession ? Would transfer 
of territory afford any real solution of the problem ? 

The Paper will reveal a number of facts which will doubtless come 
as a surprise to many—for instance, that the whole of Africa produces 
only 3$ per cent. of the world’s supply of raw materials, and that the 
resources of all the colonial areas put together, and of the mandated 
territories in particular, form an insignificant proportion of the world’s 
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